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Master Technicians Service Conference—created by practical imagination at Chrysler Corporatim 


“Professor Tech’s students keep cars running at their best 


That's “Tech” up there on the screen. 
He’s giving a lesson in how to make 
cars run at their best — and last longer 
too—for owners of Plymouth. 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler cars and 
Dodge trucks. 

More than 67.000 automotive 
service men are taking “Tech’s” post- 
graduate course at Chrysler Corpora- 
tion dealers. They are Master Tech- 
nicians — ready to make sure you get 
all the long life and enjoyable driving 
our cars are built to deliver. 

These talking films show the latest 
methods of “diagnosis.” For speedy. 
economical service work depends on 
knowing exactly where to begin. The 


PRACTICAL 


Airtemp Cooling, Heating, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


right diagnosis can save owners a lot 
of money. 

Then the latest factory-proved meth- 
ods of making repairs and adjustments 
are shown. But that isn’t all. After 
the film is shown, the same work is 
demonstrated on an actual car. Then 
the men do the job themselves—learn- 
ing up-to-the-minute skills that mean 
fast, money-saving work for you. 

“Tech” films have been shown for 
more than three years at service con- 
ferences held by our dealers through- 
out the country. This great training 
program is another example of how 
we use practical. creative imagination 
at Chrysler Corporation to give owners 


PLYMOUTH 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


more year-after-year satisfaction wilh 
their Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto ani 
Chrysler cars. 


Want to keep your car running its best? Specially 
trained service men are ready to help you # 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler dealers 
in every part of the country. They're trained te 
take the guesswork out of car servicing . . - 6" 
save you time and money on adjustments or repalts- 
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Let's be realistic about this question of income. Many 
of us grew up with the idea that $100 a week was a pretty 
good salary. Nothing sensational, perhaps, but a goal to 
shoot at—a sort of milestone indicating progress, prom- 
ising success. To the frugal family, it meant a comfortable 
home, some luxuries, a sh account. 

But that is no longer true. Today $5,000 a year yields 
the necessities, but leaves no substantial margin for 
savings. Consider: Since 1939 the cost of food and 
clothing—in fact, the over-all cost of living—has risen 
tremendously. 

This means that you must make much more than $5,000 
a year to equal the buying power that $100 a week would 
have sentind just a few years ago. 

You must accept that bitter economic fact; for, how- 
ever violently you complain about skyrocketing costs or 
rant about taxes, nothing will help except your own 
determination to make more money. 

How You Can Increase Your Income. It is obvious that 
superior earning power depends upon superior knowl- 
edge. But how can you get this superior knowledge? 
Not in office hours. No matter how hard you work, your 
vision is bound to be limited by the walls of the job you 
lave mow. Question any high-salaried man, and you'll 
lind that he fitted himself for stepping-up by mastering 
his imme*iate job and at the same time mastering the 
essentials of the one above. 

Send For Free Booklet 

The ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 

can help you do that in your spare time, just as it 

has helped nearly half a million others since 1909. It 


Provides a program so complete and scientific that 
each day carries subscribers closer to their goal. 
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That program is outlined in a 64-page book aptly titled ‘Forgan 
Ahead in Business.” It was written for men who seek a practs 
approach to the problems they face in trying to improve their 
positions and increase their incomes. 

There is no charge for “Forging Ahead in Business” because it 
is worth only what you make it worth. Some men glance through it, 
and toss it aside. Others have found a fortune in its pages. If you 
are willing to devote one evening to the study of a plan that has 
meant rapid progress to so many others, send for “Forging Ahead 
in Business” oo Simply sign and return the coupon below. 
Your complimentary copy will be mailed to you promptly. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 743, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 743, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book— 
*FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 
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The answer to the nation’s need 


for fast industrial construction! 
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ODAY’S urgent construction 
jobs can be completed faster 
with Quonset buildings. 


Quonsets give you more than speed. 
You get maximum economy of ma- 
terial, all-steel fire safety, adapta- 
bility, construction ease, and the 
durability of N-A-x alloy steel. 


Today’s Quonset is the product of 
widespread experience gained in 
use by the Armed Forces in World 
War II, plus experience acquired 
by industry, agriculture and com- 
merce in peacetime. Under any 
circumstances, Quonsets are the 
best bet in buildings. 


Quonset dealers are located all 
over America. For information, 
see the one nearest you. Or, write 
us or phone VInewood 3-8000 in 
~ Detroit. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
Stran-Steel Division « Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. 












STORAGE BUILDINGS 


STRAN-STEEL AND QUONSET 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


ee 


5 Acres of Quonsets 


4] Typical of Quonset’s easy ada 
tation to industrial needs, the 
National Steel Products Com- 
pany’s new Houston warehouse, 
completed this July, covers over 
five acres, 



























The Arco Company, producer of in- 
dustrial paint, needed maximum fire 
safety for its lacquer manufacturing 
division at Cleveland. It chose 
Quonset buildings, centering pro- 
duction in the Quonset 40x80 in 
foreground. Nitrocellulose and other 
combustibles are stored in nearby 
smaller Quonsets. 
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An example of Quonset speed 


88,000 SQUARE FEET OF STORAGE SPACE 
COMPLETELY BUILT IN ONLY 45 DAYS 
—This grain storage depot at Beres- 
ford, S.D., was part of last fall’s 
Department of Agriculture pro 
gram. More than 2,500 Quonsets 
were erected at 803 different mid- 
western locations, providing storage 
space for over 80 million bushels. 
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New Financial Writer 


WHEN Forszs recently decided to add 
to its star-studded list of financial 
writers, it searched the Wall Street 
firmament. No matter in what corner it 
looked, one star always seemed to 
shine through brightly and _ strongly. 
And when long-time Forses financial 
editor Joseph Goodman (whose judg- 
ment is mighty canny), also recom- 
mended Heinz H. Biel, we promptly 
asked him to join the Forses editorial 
line-up. 

Says Goodman: 
“I am sure you 
will find Mr. 
Biel’s articles ex- 
ceptionally good, 
and I believe 
they will be of 
much use to 
readers’ of 
ForBES Ma ga- 
zine. I have read 
his articles for a 
long time, both 
on the downside and upside, and I 
have always been greatly impressed 
by what he says.” : 


Born in Leipzig, Germany, 42 years 
ago, Biel’s education was more than 
conventional. He attended universities 
in Berlin, Breslau, London, got his 
Ph.D. in 1930 and, a year later, a 
teaching post in economics at Goet- 
tingen University. 

He soon found lecturing dull, theory 
unsatisfactory, and quit to join the 
Chamber of Industry and Commerce 
in Breslau, where he would be closer to 
the practical business world. Moving 
to New York City in 1933, he began 
a new career as a statistician with 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. He soon 
moved up the line, became manager of 
the statistical department of Laird, 
Bissell & Meeds, in 1937. There he 
stayed until he got a greeting from 
Uncle Sam in 1942, who put him to 
work as an instructor in military in- 
telligence for the European Theater of 
Operations. He returned to L. B. & M. 
in 1945. He left four years later to 
join the New York Stock Exchange firm 
of Emanuel, Deetjen & Co., as a 
partner. 


Biel’s every-issue column will deal 
exclusively with his advice on securi- 
ties; what in his well-seasoned judg- 
ment are sound “buys”—why and when. 

His inaugural column appears on 
page 40. 





Heinz H. Biel 














“T’d say the heck 
with it, if...” 


® “If it wasn’t my own daughter’s 
wedding,” said Mrs. Allergen Hives. 


® “Stop grousin’, old girl’’ said Col. 
Hives.‘‘We’ll get the little thingummy 
that prints stamps on the envelopes.” 
She did. He did. Roger. 


® The Col. meant, of course, the DM 
—new desk model postage meter. 


® Little larger than a desk phone, it 
prints any postage you need, plus a 
dated postmark, and (optional) small 
advertisement directly on the 
envelope... for any kind of mail. Has 
a built-in sealer for envelope flaps. 
Even handles parcel post. 


® The postoffice sets the meter when 
you buy postage. Postage in the 
meter can’t be lost or misused, is 
automatically counted. 


® There’s a meter model for every 
user of mail, large or small. Call the 
nearest PB office, or send the 
coupon for a free booklet. 


= PITNEY-BOWES 


World’s leading makers of mailing 
machines ... offices in 93 cities... 





PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 
1763 Pacific Street, 
Stamford, Conn. 


Please send free booklet on the DM. 
Name 





Firm 


Address 


















READERS SAY 





Tax question 


In your Aug. 15 issue, Mr. R. W. Scha- 
panski advances the suggestion that the 
“earnings of all corporations be limited to 
that of 1949, or the average of 1948 and 
1949, and the excess be applied to the na= 
tional debt.” 

I am surprised at such a statement from 
a man who takes time to read your excel- 
lent paper. Let me ask the gentleman if he 
would like to have his wage or salary or 
income limited on just such a basis, while 
costs are continually rising? 

The trouble is that too many people 
view a corporation as an inanimate object 
which can be taxed and penalized without 
hurting anyone. 

In the ten years from 1939 to 1949, 
wages and salaries rose 89%. Professional 
income advanced 91%. Farmer income was 
up 85%. But dividend payments during 
those years were up a mere 28%. And be- 
cause of the increased cost of everything, 
corporations also had to plow back more 
than depreciation allowance in order to 
continue to meet competition and supply 
more jobs. 

—TuHomas C. MurpHy, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Toes tough, time wasted 


As an independent voter, it is impossible 
for you to step on my political toes. How- 
ever, as a subscriber, may I suggest that 
you are wasting my time by your rather 
silly heckling of the Democratic Admin- 
istration. It is possible to be both Repub- 
lican and adult. 

—A. M. CoBANKs, 
Danbury, Conn. 


Thought control thanks 


Thank you for the magnificent contri- 
bution in your current issue entitled “Fed- 
eral Thought Control.” I am delighted to 
see you give to Senator Aiken the recog- 
nition as you have done in this issue. His 
ideas of integrity and sound management 
in government would: be of great benefit 
to the nation if they could be applied to 
even higher places than the office which 
he now holds. 

—Howarp W. SELBY, 

General Manager, 

United Farmers of New England, Inc. 
Boston, Mass. 


Irritated lady 


Was considerably irritated by the remark 
in the Oct. 1 issue: “Appliances pouring 
into American homes have done more to 
emancipate women than any amount of 
suffragette chatter.” Underline Suffragette 
chatter! 

Give your man an assignment to read 
the autobiography of Elizabeth Blackwell, 
first woman doctor in America, who had 
a darn rough time of it. That will stop this 
chatter about suffragette chatter. 

Your psychology is wrong. No deep 
freeze ever emancipated any woman who 
did not think herself emancipated. 
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I am still not convinced that app’ 
make life so much easier. A wood stove 
much more my friend than a gas one, and 
my electric mixer needs oiling, and I 
have found out what to do with my 
dor besides make carrot juice, whic 
don’t happen to like! 

—LOoRINE PRUETTE, 
Ossining, Ne 


Try mixing bananas, ice cream and mi 
in your Blendor, a drink we find ™ 
cooling.—Ep. 


Pork 3 
Your editorial, “Cut Out The Por 
(Sept. 1), has come to our attention. & 
We are always sorry to see your 
publication use the derisive term “pon 
barrel” when writing about waterways, 
There is probably no legislation enacted 
in Washington that is less understood hy 
the public than that for waterway im 
provements and flood control. Such legi- 
lation is entirely free from so-called “pork” 
by reason of the method of its adoption 
and enactment. Moreover, almost all pm 
jects are initiated by local interest, not by 
politicians or Army Engineers. 
—Georce H. PALMm, 
President and Publishe, 
Marine News, New Yor, 


Local interest isn’t always synonymow 
with national interest.—Ep. 


Keeping mind in mind 


This is to congratulate you for the spleo- 
did article in your Sept. 15 issue, 
“Keep Your Mind in Mind.” It seems 
me that you have done a service not only 
for business executives, but for anyon 
who takes the trouble and the time to read 
it... . A company as small as ours cann/ 
afford a psychiatric consultant on even - 
part-time basis. 

May I suggest that you expand this 
article slightly and put it in pampbhle 
form. Then make it available to industy 
at cost, so that it can be distributed to 
businessmen on a widespread basis. 


—ALBERT CARRIERE, 
Public Relations Director, 
C. H. Masland & Sons, 
Carlisle, Ps. 


Rent resentment 

There is no “ceiling” on anything els 
Why should we have a “ceiling” on rents! 
Why should it last so long? Please give 
your readers the other side of the pictut. 

The rent gouging you speak of is indee 
very mild in comparison with what wet 
on in other businesses, when there was! 
shortage or government control. Autom 
bile dealers put on every accessory the 
could think of and at the same time ct 
lected a big fee above the price of the c# 
How about the meat black market and th 
gasoline black market? 

Rent gouging will stop the minute ret 
control is lifted. Most of us believe that tht 
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The yardsticks that grew 


When Mrs. America buys food for her family, 
one of the things she insists on is— uniformly 
high quality. 


But keeping the quality of a product uniform 
is often a mighty tough job. 


Take Minute Tapioca, for example. Brazil 
provides a plentiful supply, but variations in 
quality of basic tapioca starch from different 
producers was a frequent headache. 


Then General Foods’ Research Laboratory 
went to work. They developed 10 tests—10 
yardsticks to measure every major factor in 
tapioca starch from mesh-size to viscosity to 
sulphur dioxide content. 
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in a laboratory 


Today, guided by these yardsticks, producers 
are able to turn out a uniformly high-grade 
supply of the raw material for tapioca. 

And testing for quality doesn’t stop there. 


As for all General Foods products, there are 
tests at every stage of processing, tests of the 
finished product—even storage tests—to make 
sure that Mrs. America will get the quality she 
counts on. 


In the food industry especially, a company’s 
earnings are often a reflection of a firm insist- 
ence on quality control for all its products. 


Since the year it was organized, General Foods 
has never missed paying a dividend. 


GENERAL FOODS whose famous brands include Baker’s Coconut and Jell-O Products 
November 1, 1950 = a , 











real “culprits” are the politicians who are 

responsible for rent control. 

Goprrey KREPELA, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Those who provide food have for years 
been guaranteed prices that would enable 
them to purchase at today’s prices. What 
about those who provide the second essen- 
tial of civilized living—shelter? 

In 1941 the rent from my two fine apart- 
ments was $1,200 a year, and never a va- 
cancy and appreciative tenants. In 1941 I 
bought a car for $875. Meanwhile local 
taxes were raised three times, water 
doubled, and repairs went up about 300%. 
The rent increase permitted—much less 
than people are willing to pay—has been 


$10, including many improvements. We 
still drive the 1941 car because a new one 
of the same kind is now $1,750. 
Why penalize only landlords and land- 
ladies? —A. C. BROMSBLY, 
Gainsville, Fla. 
Upholds Taft 


I am one of the few who are very much 
concerned about the way our country is 
being run, being a businessman for over 
fifty years and still in harness. I do not 
know how much we can stand of unfortu- 
nate political deceit. I am doing everything 
I can and everywhere I go, in our case in 
Ohio, to see that we elect Taft by a large 
majority. He is a statesman and fearless. 

—Harry B. Pratt, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The Premium 
Motor Oil— 


Plus Plenty! A 
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The World’s 
Most Famous 


Motor Oil 


MOTOR OIL 











, ae get much more for your 
money when you buy New VEEDOL 
—the modern motor oil that goes far 
beyond mere “premium-type oil” re- 
quirements to protect today’s more 
powerful motors! 


Here’s why you'll find today’s New 
VEEDOL is the premium-type motor oil 
—plus plenty! 


1. Only the finest, most expensive 
crudes in the world go into New 
VEEDOL—it’s 100% Bradford, Pennsy]l- 
vania! Few “premium-type oils” can 
make this claim! 


2. New VEEDOL gets full advantage of 


the vast refining know-how accumu- 
lated in the great refinery that is 
known throughout the petroleum in- 
dustry as a showplace for ultra-modern 
“lube” equipment and methods. 


3. New VEEDOL’s famous “Film of 
Protection” is now fortified with the 
latest developments of petroleum sci- 
ence . . . active new ingredients that 
give even better protection against 
corrosion in your motor, better assur- 
ance of cleaner, smoother-running 
performance! 


Next time, make sure you get New 


VEEDOL! It’s the oil that belongs in 
your modern motor! 
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Nov. 7 will shape our future. 





Vote! 






U.N. is proving itself. 






Russia’s obstructionism is consistently 
outvoted by civilized nations. 








Many common stocks still look attra. 
tive. 






Inflation continues on the march. 





Washington willingly controls prices 
shirks controlling wages. 





There are more employees than em- 
ployers! 





The Marshall Plan has paid. 





Consumer spending has slackened. 







But Government spending—whew! 


A bad time to buy real estate, unles 
absolutely necessary for occupancy. 







Recession in costs will inevitably come. 





Taxes next year will tax both our pz 
tience and our pocketbooks. 





Federal slashing of non-military exper- 
ditures is still woefully half-hearted. 


Economize ! 


Slums, praise be, are gradually dis 
appearing. . 





Britain’s outlook has somewhat bright 
ened, thanks to US. aid. 





Stall your instalment buying! 





Color television will come, despite a 
self-interested objectors. 







Washington’s unconscionable buying 
commodity surpluses are incurring w 
conscionable deficits. 







You and I have to pay for this species 
of vote-buying. 






Self-sustaining doing is preferable 
political doles. 







What a world our young generatio 
are inheriting! 












Conscription is unpalatable—but, uw 
happily, necessary. 





Prediction: Russia will not soon ptt 
cipitate World War III. 





VOTE! 
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Here is a ““menu”’ to delight any execu- and submit a detailed, factual report, 
tive planning a new plant—a range of | custom-tailored to fit your requirements. 
te al factors that makes B&O territory worthy Ask our man! Industrial Development 
of first consideration. representatives are located at: New York 4, 
, Here Nature provided treasures in N. Y.; Baltimore 1, Md.; Pittsburgh 22, Pa.; 
ing a abundance — coal, petroleum, natural Cincinnati 2, Ohio; Chicago 7, Ill. 
g ul gas, rock salt and salt brines, limestone, 


dolomite, clay and glass sand. At your 

command, too, are plentiful power and 

decies water, unlimited markets and labor, 
excellent transportation. 

So, let our Industrial Development 

le t staff “season” this menu to your exact 

satisfaction. In confidence and without 

obligation they will study your needs, 

ration relate them to the available potentials, 





BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things — better ! 
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LS/M.ET- 
Lucky Strike 


Enjoy your cigarette! Enjoy truly fine tobacco 
that combines both perfect mildness and rich 
taste in one great cigarette - Lucky Strike! 


Perfect mildness? You bet. Scientific tests, 
confirmed by three independent consulting 
laboratories, prove that Lucky Strike is milder 
than any other principal brand. Rich taste? 


Yes, the full, rich taste of truly fine tobacco. 

Only fine tobacco gives you both real mildness 
and rich taste. And Lucky Strike means fine 
tobacco. So enjoy the happy blending that com- 
bines perfect mildness with a rich, true tobacco 
taste. Be Happy—Go Lucky! 


Means Fine Tobacco 


COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


10 
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| WASHINGTON 


SURPRISE IN STORE? 

Right up until the last, the Repub- 
licans here who generally are most right 
about their party’s chances in an elec- 
tion have been rather bearish about the 
GOP making an impressive showing in 
the elections. But there is this to say 
about most Republicans—they are ex- 
ceptionally bearish on their chances as 
a matter of policy. There is more self- 
pity among the Republicans who have 
been Republicans for decades than ever 
before—and that doesn’t help them. 

Actually, the Democrats are less 
cocky right now—only a few days be- 
fore the election—about their chances 
than they have been in the last two 
years. As the day of reckoning ap- 
proaches for many Fair Dealers, they 
are wondering if they were not wrong 
in declaring even greater independence 
of Truman & Company in the 81st Con- 
gress. 

The election is going to bring lots of 
surprises. There is a groundswell of 
resentment buildiag up against Harry 
Truman and his two-bit politicking that 
may bring drastic reversals to his party. 
It seems evident that the Republicans 
are going to be surprised—pleasantly— 
this time, instead of being so surprised 
unpleasantly as they were in °48. 


STILL MORE TAXES 


Some surprises in taxes—which have 
been given very little attention by the 
politicians running for office this fall— 
are going to greet the average man by 
next January. 

As predicted here, the emphasis is 
going to be more and more on broad- 
ening the tax base—by means of new 
excises, a transactions tax, or a sales 
tax—so that everybody will know there 
is an emergency on, not just the stock- 
holders of the big companies subjected 
to the anticipated excess profits tax. 

A sales tax under any other name 
may smell more sweetly to the politi- 
cians, so you can expect more talk 
about a “transactions tax,” and a broad- 
ening of the excises that already bring 
in close to $8 billion annually. 

_ A transactions tax is most intriguing 
because it is the least discussed of all 
taxes—and would raise the most money. 
It is, in fact, the broadest Federal levy 
ver suggested seriously. Each time an 
article, or a portion of goods or equip- 
ment, changed hands, the tax would 
apply. By the time a given appliance 
‘or piece of goods would reach the con- 
‘sumer, wnder the transactions tax it 


would have been subject to taxation 
possibly a dozen times. 


SNYDER HOLDS THE BAG 


While Henry Morgenthau, Jr., now a 
private banker and philanthropist, can 
take bows for having sold so many war 
bonds during World War II, thus sav- 
ing the New Deal’s neck with the 
voters, John Snyder has the misfortune 
of being Secretary of the Treasury at a 
time when the economic chickens are 
coming home to roost. 

For five months, Snyder has watched 
redemptions of war bonds top the sales 
of these bonds. From now on, the as- 
tronomical sums collected in 1940, 
1941, and following years, will have to 
be repaid, with interest. Yet, there is a 
need—so the Fair Dealers say—to sell 
additional billions of war bonds to make 
up the difference between taxes col- 
lected and government expenditures to 
come, 

What Morgenthau did was to stave 
off the day of reckoning for the New 
Deal. Will Snyder be able to do it, 
tooP 


ATOMIC BY-PRODUCTS 


Eighty-four U. S. companies now 
manufacture 180 different kinds of 
radiation detection instruments and 
their parts and accessories, Atomic 
Energy Commission’s second annual 
radiation instrument catalog, now on 
sale here, discloses. 

This is an increase of 17 over the 
number of companies in this work a 
year ago, and a jump of 78 in the num- 
ber of instrument types available. The 
new catalog, published by AEC Tech- 
nical Information Service, may be had 
for $2 from the Office of Technical 
Services, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, 25, D. C. 

In all, the new catalog lists 543 
specific items of equipment now avail- 
able for U. S. commercial use, includ- 
ing geiger counters, ionization cham- 
bers, scintillation counters, dosimeters, 
film badges, etc., and their major parts 
and accessories. Each item in the cata- 
log is described fully and in almost 
every case is illustrated. 

Technological progress in only one 
year in instrumentation is illustrated by 
the fact that the new catalog lists 32 
instruments capable of measuring and 
distinguishing between the principal 
types of radiation—alpha, beta and 
gamma. Last year’s catalog listed only 
13 such instruments. 
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The 84 companies active in the 
radiation field contrast with nine in 
1947, and the 180 instruments. avail- 
able today compares with 19 in 1947. 
It’s estimated by AEC that gross sales 
of the new radiation instrument indus- 


try this year will total $8 million. 


STOCK PILING PROGRESS 

Whether or not the “Marshall Plan” 
has succeeded in making Western 
Europe able to hold out against any 
swift Russian aggression, one point in 
the plan’s favor can definitely be 
chalked up—it has helped Uncle Sam 
in stockpiling strategic materials. 

Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, using foreign currencies from the 
“counterpart fund”—money which ECA 
beneficiary nations are required to put 
ou deposit in amounts matching ECA 
dollar grants they get—has bought 
$64,000,000 worth of strategic ma- 
terials in two years; further, it has used 
$13,900,000 in counterpart funds to 
help finance a $30 million program to 
develop new sources for strategic min- 
erals and metals all over the globe. 

ECA has bought $27,600,000 worth 
of rubber (mostly from the United 
Kingdom); $7,100,000 worth of sisal; 
$5,300,000 worth of industrial dia- 
monds; $4,500,000 worth of bauxite. It 
has spent $11 million on a bauxite pro- 
ject in British Jamaica and $9,500,000 
on lead and zine projects in French 
Morocco. Other projects include one 
for industrial diamonds in French 
Equatorial Africa; one for tin in the 
Belgian Congo, others for zinc and 
cadmium in Italy, one for nickel in 
French New Caledonia, and one for 
cobalt in British New Rhodesia. 


SCIENCE REGISTRY 


The potential shortage of engineers— 
already showing up here and there 
even before the defense effort gets un- 
der way—has caused two of Uncle 
Sam’s busy-beaver agencies to start 
another nose-counting project, which 
could be of help to private industry. 

Federal Security Agency and Na- 
tional Security Resources Board are 
compiling a National Scientific Regis- 
ter which the FSA’s Office of Educa- 
tion will use to base its recommenda- 
tions for increasing the number of 
trained men in this or that field. 

All scientific personnel will be listed. 
Professional societies will be asked to 
furnish lists of their members to FSA- 
NSRB, and a careful mail survey of 





WASHINGTON, cont'd. 


scattered non-members of such socie- 
ties will be made. The agencies say that 
it may be open to industry on a limited 
scale, if necessary. 


PENTAGON PROPHET 


Tip-off on what kind of thinking the 
Pentagon is doing these days came 
when Marshall appointed Robert A. 
Lovett to the post of Deputy Secretary 
of Defense. Marshall is said not to be 
a well man and despite denials cannot 
be expected to last very long as Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

As early as May, 1945, Lovett, then 
Assistant Secretary of War for Air, 
recommended to the Chief of Staff and 
Truman that peace treaties be nego- 
tiated immediately with Germany and 
Japan. He warned then that Soviet 
Russia would be influenced only by 
force. He pointed out that the Ameri- 
can Army and Air Force would be de- 
mobilized fast, but that Russia would 
keep strong forces. The Fair Dealers, 
engaging in every kind of wishful 
thinking, ignored him then. Will they 
do it again? 


TID BIT 


What with the bureaucrats dishing 
out regulations by the dozens these 
days, one of those Washington stories 
about government gobbledygook is go- 
ing the rounds. 

Seems that an office supply salesman 
called on a National Production Author- 
ity lawyer and asked: “What can I 
supply you this week?” 

“I am, at the present time, willing, 
agreeable and receptive to the idea of 
buying, purchasing, or otherwise bar- 
tering for 5,000 sheets of writing 
paper,” the lawyer said. 

“You must expect a lot of letters,” 
the salesman remarked. 

“Oh no,” the new bureaucrat replied. 
“I have, as a hobby, avocation, or oc- 
cupation, void of any remuneration 
whatsoever, decided and determined to 
work at nights to rewrite, set forth, 
record and transcribe the Ten Com- 
mandments into legal phraseology ac- 
ceptable to the finest traditions of my 
profession.” 

“‘Tll put you down for 10,000 
sheets,” the salesman came back. 


FORESIGHT 


Funny how some words, written in 
other days, can be appropriate a 
decade or so later. 

Ernest Hemingway, certainly not a 


prophet or a political prognosticator, 
wrote in “Notes on the Next War,” in 
1935, as follows: “The first panacea for 
a mismanaged nation is inflation of the 
currency; the second is war. Both bring 
a temporary prosperity; both bring a 
permanent ruin. But both are the 
refuge of political and economic op- 
portunists. .. .” 


T-H HATCHET MAN? 


In editorial parlance, the fact that 
George J. Bott is in the slot at the 
National Labor Relations Board bodes 
no good for the Taft-Hartley act. Botts 
is a longtime New Dealer who worked 
his way up through the NLRB bureauc- 
racy to chief counsel by hating the 
right businessmen at the right time, far 
back in Wagner Act days. 

Incidentally, Robert N. Denham, 
former chief counsel who tried to do 
a fair job in his office before getting 
bounced by Truman, isn’t staying as 
docile as the Administration hoped. 
He is blasting the decisions of his suc- 
cessor, saying that the new general 
counsel's policies will lead to “economic 
chaos.” 


NO STRAIT JACKET 


Don’t be one of those who is getting 
excited about the possibility of a 
“slump” as a result of new credit re- 
strictions. The restrictions will change 
the direction of the flow of money, but 
nobody here expects the defense-in- 
spired “boom” to collapse because of a 
few mild controls. 

Actually, Truman and company 
seem to be using a few toothpicks to 
do a job that couldn’t be pulled even 
with night-sticks. 

Truman possibly could have brought 
some order out of the economic chaos 
by prompt action back when the 
Korean fighting began, but once he 
gave the go-ahead to labor leaders, 
even he knew that controls would just 
mess things up more. 

The controls that have been slapped 
on will just make more people more 
frantic. Veterans are doing everything 
—even attempted bribery—to get into 
homes of their own in the coming 
months. Despite the huge building 
spree of the last three years, the need 
for new houses is far more acute than 
the supply. 

Houses now standing already are go- 
ing higher. Real estate economists here 
expect old houses to zoom in price as 
construction tapers off in the coming 


months and as higher incomes make jt 
possible for more men to have mor 
extra money. 


STYMIED BUREAUCRATS 

National Security Resources Board, 
which is going in circles on a number 
of matters of vital national importance, 
is particularly foggy about where to 
stop—or start—on the matter of wa 
damage insurance, an increasingly im- 
portant subject to businessmen and 
home-owners in areas that could be 
atomized any time Stalin decides to 
play for keeps. 

So far, NSRB has prepared no 
specific legislation. The National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards says this 
is because the agency “has no standards 
on which to base the premium rates.” 
The NAREB further declares that the 
bureaucrats do not know “just what 
type of attack” might come. 

“Psychological effects of a public an- 
nouncement that NSRB is seeking a 
war risk law also are being considered, 
the NAREB adds. “Such a report could 
have a demoralizing effect on the peo- 
ple’s morale in that it might be mis- 
understood as a warning of imminent 
attack.” 

This is sheer cant. Businessmen don' 
expect a fire, or earthquake, or what: 
ever, just because they take out insur- 
ance against the contingency. The 
psychological effect of not having in- 
surance, if a city were atomized, would 
be far more disastrous to the morale 
of the survivors in the affected city than 
an announcement that such insurance 
was available now by the NSRB. 


DOUBLE.-TAKE 


The busiest men in Washington to 
day are not working in the NSRB, the 
NPA, or any other “defense” agency. 
They are working for private micro- 
filming companies that service both 
Government and industry. 

Unless a survey were made, no one 
could say just how fast the sales of 
microfilm have jumped since K-Day, 
but the estimates are anywhere from 
100 to 500 per cent for various com- 
panies. 

Uncle Sam was a bit ahead of private 
industry in not being caught with his 
records down. K-Day brought the real: 
ization that perhaps there ought to be 
more than one set of microfilms, so that 
vital records might be stored in several 
places just in case an A-bomb wiped 
out one set, or two sets. 
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The BUSINESS Pipeline 


TURN OF THE SCREW 


A short time back the Administration 
was being accused of a policy of “too 
little, too late,” in coping with the 
emergency. Now it hears cries of “too 
far, too fast,” as its anti-inflationary 
measures turn the screw on the econ- 
omy, threaten to pinch vital areas that 
were sustaining the peacetime boom. 
The more fearful look for a sharp drop 
in business activity, the more hopeful 
look to a boost in defense outlays to 
offset any “withering” of civilian pro- 
duction. 


RETAIL LAMENT 


Retailers feel that the new install- 
ment curbs are untimely, say that the 
initial restrictions had already affected 
time payment sales of consumer dura- 
bles, and accuse the Federal Reserve 
Board of “bad faith.” Tightening of 
Regulation W brought forth howls from 
furniture men, automobile dealers, as 
well as television and radio sources. 
While the edge will be knocked off 
these lines, many retailers still look for 
total sales this year to run higher than 
in 1949, believe that in the long run 
ability to secure goods, rather than 
credit curbs, will determine their ulti- 
mate sales volume. 


HOUSERS HOWL 


New mortgage terms are also con- 
sidered too tight by many builders, 
who predict a much quicker cutback 
in new home starts than previously 
anticipated. September figures, reveal- 
ing a more than seasonal drop in con- 
struction, bolster builders’ plea for an 
easing of new, severe terms. So far, 
all they have is a promise from the 
Federal Reserve that if curbs prove 
too drastic, they will be loosened. 


MORTGAGE STOCKPILE 


Sign of the times: “stockpiling” 
plans by some investors to insure their 
getting a share of smaller gnprtgage 
supply next year. However, plenty of 
opportunities remain for sound lending, 
say savings and loan associations. They 
also point out that the new controls 
may well prove a boon cost-wise in 
construction and materials. And there’s 
still a shortage of low-priced homes. 


STRAWS IN THE WIND 


Other indications of government 
squeeze: replacement tires are harder 


to get—tire retreading and recapping, 
which hit all-time peaks in WW II, is 
again on the increase. . . . Plastic pro- 
ducers are resigning themselves to 
shortages next year. Demands for as- 
sault wire by the Army Signal Corps 
alone will take up to 60% of the output 
of polyethylene, plastic commonly used 
in packaging. 


THE WAY IT LOOKS 


Timetable for government bracketing 
of the economy is pretty well set. 
Harsher credit curbs are already on the 
books. Materials control will begin to 
get progressively tougher. And as the 
tempo of defense spending quickens, 
more taxes will be asked for in order 
to limit impact of higher incomes on 
smaller civilian output. Then a review 
of the situation by the planners, pos- 
sible application on small scale of price- 
wage controls. 


LABOR LACK 


Spot shortages of skilled labor in- 
dicate the government will probably 
be forced to double its apprentice 
training program. Machinists, tool and 
die makers particularly, are on the 
scarce list. Of the 73,000 who'll gradu- 
ate this year, about half are trained 
for construction work. Only about 
18,000 apprentices are registered in 
occupations listed by the Secretary of 
Labor as critical to the war production 
effort. Situation will reach a climax 
this spring. 


RAILWAY PROGRESS 


The railroads are going full speed 
ahead in their drive to boost the num- 
ber of badly needed freight cars, with 
orders on the books for more than 100,- 
000. This is enough to keep carbuilders 
busy for a year to come. Now all that’s 
needed is to get enough steel. Mean- 
time, stepped up car repair activity, 
faster car handling, and reduction in 
loss and damage to freight in shipment 
are other efforts by the roads to do 
their bit. Meantime, they’re worrying 
about pending union wage demands 
that would hike costs $1 billion, force 
rate hikes up to 15%. 


AUTO ROUNDUP 


The automotive industry is holding 
to schedule, is already well ahead of 
last year’s record turnout of 6.2 million 
cars and trucks. New car models are 
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beginning to appear, with the trend 
toward higher prices. Outlook for sales 
next year is mixed, with most producers 
planning a high production rate at 
least through 1951’s first quarter. After 
that it’s anybody’s guess. So far, the 
industry has gotten a relatively small 
volume of defense work, but is prepar- 
ing itself for a swelling volume of gov- 
ernment orders. Steel supply is prime - 
source of uneasiness about materials 
availability. 


MUTUALS MOUNT 


New high records in total assets and 
sales of shares of mutual funds were 
recorded for the year’s first three quar- 
ters. This continues a nine-year upward 
trend, says the National Association of 
Investment Companies. Total net as- 
sets of $2.3 billion were up $380 mil- 
lion since the first of the year. Sales 
of new shares were $383 million during 
this period; net, after redemptions, was 
$185 million. 


PROFIT PARADE 

Investors are enjoying a larger share 
of profits, with dividend payments run- 
ning perhaps 8% higher than in 1949. 
By year’s end, some quarters think cash 
payments will set a new record as the 
bulge in third quarter earnings is trans- 
lated into fourth quarter dividend no- 
tices. Steel and railroad industries, 
faced with wage demands, might help 
revise the picture, though. There's 
much speculation as to whether or not 
this trend will be reversed next year. 
Corporations will need more money for 
plant expansion and working capital. 
Taxes will be higher, and there’s the 
possibility of some sort of excess 
profits tax. 


THE POWER OF GOVERNMENT 


Effect of government intervention 
upon private business is revealed by a 
study of real estate finance. Published 
by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, it finds that this sector of the 
economy has become more fully subject 
to governmental influence, regulation 
and contro] than any other part not dis- 
tinctly of a public or public utility 
character. “Practically every source of 
governmental power has been invoked,” 
the study reveals, to regulate and direct 
the flow of funds for real estate de- 
velopment. Conclusion: intervention is 
largely a matter of expediency in suc- 
cessive crises. 
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by B.C. FORBES 


“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


EISENHOWER OUR NEXT PRESIDENT? 


After listening to a profoundly philosophical address by 
General Eisenhower, in which he deplored the foisting of 
more and more Federal Socialism on this freedom-loving 
nation, I wrote this, in our January 15, 1950, issue: 

A student of history, he well knows what has happened in the 
past to peoples, to nations who became soft, who put ease before 
effort, who preferred indolence to industriousness. He, wisely, 
discerns that too many Americans are anxious to become leaners, 
are rating dalliance above duty, are losing self-reliance. 

Notwithstanding the General’s manifestly sincere disavowal of 
political aspirations, my belief is that his social-economic doctrine 
will take such a strong hold on thoughtful citizens that they 
will draft him as their Presidential candidate in 1952. The 
present outlook is that by then, under Truman’s insatiable mania 
for buying votes, this nation, unless it rebels, will be alarmingly 
weakened, alarmingly unfitted to perform adequately its role 


of world leadership, its role of protector and protagonist of 
international democracy. 


The one man today on the horizon to save America unques- 
tionably is Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Events since then have confirmed my convictions. Ike 
has steadily risen in stature. Now comes Governor Dewey 
with this declaration: 


We have in New York a very great world figure, the president 
of Columbia University, one of the greatest soldiers of our his- 
tory, a fine educator, a man who really understands the problems 
of the world, and if I should be re-elected Governor and have 
influence with the New York delegation, I would recommend 
to them that they support General Eisenhower for President if 
he would accept the draft. 

Militarism is the overwhelmingly 
predominant issue in the world today. 
Only militarism can compete and cope 
with Russian militarism today. Presi- 
dent Truman’s selection of General 
Marshall as Secretary of Defense was 
admirable. He is indisputably ideally 
fitted for this vital position. You can 
be sure that Stalin didn’t relish this 
appointment. 

Even more would Stalin deplore the 
election of the world’s foremost mili- 
tary commancer to leadership of the 
United States, as President. 

My ardent hope is that Eisenhower 
will accept nomination. Moreover, I 
am confident that he would be elected 
—whereas I am not at all sure that 
Senator Taft, able and fearless states- 
man though he unquestionably is, 
would attract a majority of Presidential 
votes. 

* 


Selfishness is suicidal. 








Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
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ROTTENNESS IN GOVERNMENT 


Rottenness is more rife on almost all levels of government 
that in business. Politics and too many politicians have scant 
regard for ethics. The latest revelations of racketeering by 
municipal employees in New York City are merely a con- 
tinuation of similar disgraceful disclosures in Chicago, in 
Michigan, Florida, Pennsylvania, elswhere, to say nothing 
of exposures involving Federal officeholders in Washington. 

Yet, President Truman ceaselessly champions the inflic- 
tion of more and more government, more and more political 
overlordism, on the American people. Only blind, self- 
interested bureaucrats dispute that private enterprise is more 
efficient than bureaucratic management. Unless business en- 
terprises produce a dollar’s worth of service for each dollar 
paid them, they go bankrupt. No matter how inept, inefii- 
cient, even corrupt, political bodies may be, they can and 
do fall back upon their tax-levying powers, reach unre- 
strictedly in the pockets of taxpayers to make up deficits. 

Will November 7 reveal that the majority of citizens have 
become awakened to such facts, become awakened to the 
asinity of expanding and expanding and expanding political 
activities, political control, political domination of our daily 
lives, of our long-cherished free enterprise system? 

The voting figures will carry infinite significance. 


*TIS LATER THAN YOU THINK 


Most human beings cherish noble intentions, to be ful- 
filled “by and by.” The wife of one of my friends recently 
passed on. He confessed to me that he 
was torn by poignant regrets: he had 
hoped to do many things for her. Now 
it was too late. 

Bruce Barton many years ago an- 
nounced that he was going to take 
his family on a trip around the world. 
I wrote congratulating him. He replied: 
“There are a thousand-and-one reasons 
why I shouldn’t give up everything to 
do this, but I am going to do it just 
the same.” And he did. 

After you are entombed, you can 
do nothing. 

So, don’t wait until it is too late. 


TREACHEROUS TEACHINGS 


As a father and grandfather many 
times over, as an economic writer and 
publisher, as a former member of the 
Board of Education in my home com- 
munity, I am, naturally, intensely in- 
terested in what American children 
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are being taught in schools and universities. I have just 


received this amazing letter from a Short Hills (N.J.) high 
school pupil: 


In the September 15 issue of your magazine you published some 
very interesting statements under the heading, “Let U.S. Ponder 
These British Items.” These items aroused my interest and I 
read them to my history class in ——— High School. My class- 
mates were impressed, but my teacher said these statements 
were untrue, because most business magazines and newspapers 
are owned and influenced by the wealthy, who are in turn con- 
trolled by their advertisers. (Italics, ours.] 


My father tells me you spent some time in Britain and no 
doubt can reasonably verify your statements. Any help you may 
give me in this matter will be greatly appreciated. 

How many millions of youthful Americans are having 
their minds poisoned by such treacherous teachings? In 
over half-a-century of newspaper and magazine writing 
never once has even one of my statements of fact been 
effectively challenged. What I wrote about Britain was the 
incontestible truth. 

Yet this high school-teacher, without a scintilla of basis, 
brazenly dubbed my statements untrue—apparently on the 
extraordinary and utterly unfounded assumption that I and 
other magazine and newspaper writers “are controlled by 
their advertisers.” 

The lamentable truth is that an alarming number of 
teachers are “pinks,” that they are antagonistic to our 
American free enterprise system, are jaundiced. I discovered 
that certain text books—Harold Rugg’s—used in the public 
schools of my home town were distinctly subversive, pro- 
Communistic. When I strenuotsly strove to have them re- 
moved, opposition became fierce, especially from teachers 
who objected to having their routine disturbed, since Pro- 
fessor Rugg obligingly supplied them with pro-Communistic 
answers to any questions students might ask. 

“For everything there is a reason,” ’tis said. My belief is 
that so many of our teachers and professors feel as they 
do because they are convinced they are meanly underpaid. 
I think so, too. Instead of being among the worst-paid 
professions, our preachers and teachers, in my judgment, 
should be among the best paid. They mould our national 
thinking. Their responsibility is gigantic. They largely shape 
America’s future. 

It is indefensible, however, for this high school teacher, 
or any other teacher, to misrepresent facts, grossly, as this 
one did. 

x 


Saving constitutes the best insurance. 
* 


THOUGHTS ON LIFE 


“With all thy getting, get understanding.” That has been 
the slogan of this publication ever since its first issue, a 
third-of-a-century ago. I have known millionaires, multi- 
millionaires, who were human bankrupts. I have known not 
a few persons in humble circumstances who were multi- 
millionaires in everything except money, admirable folks. 

One of the most-appreciated features of our publication 
all along has been the last page in each issue devoted to 
“Thoughts on the Business of Life.” Many, many readers 
have informed us that they have used selections from them 
in their own, personal scrapbooks. Admittedly, they have 
helped, inspired, inspirited many people on their journey 
through life. 

All this gratifying testimony of helpfulness has moved us 


November 1, 1950 


DEFENSE SPENDING MUST GO ON 


The brilliant, rapid conclusion of the Korean War does 
not mean genuine world peace is now in prospect. 

The outcome in Korea will not, and should not, have any 
effect on our vast, costly rearmament program. 

Only as our armed strength and that of our Allies in- 
crease will the chance for co-existence with Russia short 
of war increase. 

Inevitably, we are having a psychological let-down as 
the Korean crisis fades without the shooting spreading to 
other areas. In that let-down there is a danger that we 
might curtail the immense defense plans rushed into action 
when we were being pushed around by the Soviet satellite. 

Fortunately, the public seem still keenly aware of the 
need to continue. But the full impact of a war preparedness 
program that will cost from 30 to 40 billions annually 
hasn’t yet been felt. 

By this time next year it is going to hurt. Taxes must 
soar far higher. “Peace” goods such as appliances, autos, 
new homes and the like will be scarcer than most today 
realize. Remember: we will be spending more annually to 
prevent war by next year than we spent during the last 
war to win it! 

But it is the only way likely to avoid annihilation by an 
atomic war with Russia. —MALCOLM Forses. 





to compile a monumental volume containing over 3,000 of 
these gems of inspiration. Perhaps immodestly, I most 
sincerely recommend that you read this unique book. (For 
details, see page 42.) 


WHAT ARE “PUBLIC RELATIONS”? 


In a democracy, public opinion rules. Years ago I advo- 
cated the establishment of a national “Public Relations 
Organization” by those employed in this vital field. Subse- 
quently, the American Public Relations Association was 
formed. 

I have just. spent hours in Washington as a judge of the 
entries for the 1950 awards by this body. 

Just what are “public relations’? Widespread vagueness 
still exists on this point. Here is my brief definition: 

Effective all-over public relations must be designed to 
win the confidence, the approval, of the public, consumers, 
employees, investors, local communities. 

The attainment of these objectives demand the most 
serious consideration and concentration, not merely of so- 
called personnel departments, but of the highest echelons 
of industrial, commercial, railway, utility and all other 
realms of management. 

Victories are won by those who can attract and enlist 
the largest followings. This is true of political candidates, 
from the President down. It is true of every competitive 
enterprise. 

Never before was the cultivation of successful “public 
relations” as important as it is today. Success in public 
relations spells success; failure in public relations spells 
failure, throughout the whole gamut of life. 

American industry and business have suffered what they 
have suffered, politically, because their leaders have not 
adequately recognized this cardinal truth. They are be- 


«~~-ginning, lamentably late, to awaken. But they must bestir 


themselves unprecedentedly vigorously. 



















INDUSTRIAL QUARTERBACK 


Ben McClancy has given scoring punch 
to Cleveland’s old-line trade association 


UNTIL TWO YEARS ago, management in 
the Cleveland-Toledo area used only 
one play on that hot labor gridiron: the 
flying wedge. Bonecrushing, agreed the 
Associated Industries of Cleveland, was 
the only way to stop the union offen- 
sive. 

By 1948, AIC president W. R. 
Burwell (Board Chairman, The Brush 
Development Co.) decided that mod- 
ern labor relations required new plays, 
got himself an up-to-date quarterback. 
Surefingered Ben McClancy has re- 
made AIC into a champion team among 
trade associations, rendered the flying 
wedge obsolete along Lake Erie. 

For dues-paying members who yearn 
out loud for the old rock-em-and-sock- 
em days, quarterback McClancy (who 
calls his signals in a soft, silky voice) 
has only to nod at the scoreboard. Since 
Burwell handed him the ball in 1948, 
AIC’s member companies have in- 
creased from 363 to 505, while NAM 
membership in the Cleveland area has 
shrunk by 121. In the tough labor rela- 
tions league AIC is practically unde- 

- feated: of 2,000 labor-management “sit- 
uations” where McClancy & Co. have 
been called in, only one has eventuated 
in a strike. 

McClancy’s innovations are not of 
the razzle-dazzle variety—in ultracon- 





Wide World 


BOB LAFOLLETTE put the finger on 
Cleveland’s AIC in the ’30s, showed it 
up as a labor-spying, “belligerent” as- 
sociation out to bust. the unions 


servative Cleveland they couldn’t be. 
He has polished a service repertoire: 
surveys on hiring and firing, aptitude 
tests and employee loans, rest periods 
and house organs; a speakers’ bureau; 
library research aid to member com- 
panies; a drum-beating section under 
PRO Jim Black, McClancy’s longtime 
right-hand publicityman. The touch- 
down play, though, is AIC’s service to 
member companies at the bargaining 
table. AIC is one trade association 
that’s developed the ability to sit it 
out at the table until it gets a contract. 

George Piccoli, AIC’s labor trouble- 
shooter who, along with Jim Black, fol- 
lowed McClancy from his former post 
at American Type Founders, summar- 
ized his boss’s industrial relations pitch 
in the association’s June report to ex- 
ecutives. “The trouble with manage- 
ment,” he led off, “is that it comes to 
the bargaining table armed with a box 
of Corona-Coronas and a broad smile. 
Unions, on the other hand, arrive with 
more facts than the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, and the disconcerting ability to 
use them as vital stabbing rapiers at 
contract talks. The role of management 
as a Brave Bull is a futile one; the best 
way to work out an equitable contract 
is to be completely prepared.” 


Not many trade associations 

get close enough to the bargaining 
table to feel the hot breath of a mili- 
tant union official, although the De- 
partment of Commerce lists some 1,500 
national trade organizations, employing 
16,000 persons and collecting dues 
from 1,000,000 members (the actual 
number of firms is much smaller, since 
many keep up more than one member- 
ship). To the labor movement and to 
Harry Truman these associations are 
“vested interests”; to the ordinary citi- 
zen they are “pressure groups,” “lobby- 
ists,” “propaganda peddlers.” Biggest in 
size, and probably smallest in public 
esteem, is the National Association of 
Manufacturers, whose initials have be- 
come synonymous with “reactionary.” 
Its 400 full-time staffers perform a re- 
search-and-persuasion function on a 
high level, are sometimes caught with 
their pants at a low level by astute 
critics like Senator William Benton, ex- 
adman, Democrat, and no amateur in 
the business of industrial propaganda. 
“American businessmen,” carped Ben- 
ton last spring, “are abdicating their 
responsibility, and often their thinking 
about key problems, to trade associa- 
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tion executives whom they would not 

hire in their own companies.” 
Benton was not generalizing. He had 

watched one George E. Folk, adviser 




























to NAM’s patent committee, working J tice 
for the defeat of Reorganization Plan mo 
5, designed to streamline Department tior 
of Commerce operations (46,000 em- fF kee 
ployees, $600 million annual budget at #% anc 
present). Folk testified in Washington f§ age 
that it would be dangerous to give the # call 
Commerce Secretary control over the f% Co: 
Patent Office, but admitted (1) that bose 
his statement had not been authorized 00¢ 
by the 100-man NAM patents commit- § pu 
tee, let alone the full 15,000-company a f 
membership, and (2) that he, Folk, cou 
had never even troubled to read the f like 
arguments in favor of Plan 5. car 
Warmed up on the subject of trade [in 
associations, Connecticut’s freshman sm\ 
Senator had plenty of other facts to put [% ruf 
where his mouth was, cited similar op- Aw 
position to Reorganization Plan 1 from Am 
a representative of the American Bank. §% em 
ers Association. “All the bankers them- [§ the 
selves heard about the plan,” Benton do 
recalled, was that the Treasury Secre- ‘ 
tary would get another assistant and §% An 
control over the Comptroller of the [% nes 
Currency. “Yet there were nine large (car 
bureaus affected, and the Comptroller the 
of the Currency employs only 1.3% of f% ch: 
the people involved.” “- 
col 
The role of mouthpiece tru 
on a national and legislative level is cer 
played, however, only by the really big 





operators among trade associations. In 
addition to the 1,500 outfits claiming 
nationwide membership, there are some 






























BEN McCLANCY has made AIC a crack 
neégotiatory association with an impres 
sive record as a collective bargainer for 
management. His weapon: facts 
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10,500 local, state or regional associa- 
tions, plus 4,000 chambers of commerce, 
which cover the same broad functions 
(business publicity, accounting prac- 
tices, trade ethics, labor relations, pro- 
motion, research, government rela- 
tions). A small local association may 
keep alive with a part-time secretary 
and annual revenue of $1,500; an aver- 
age national group—which may be 
called a Bureau, Guild, Institute, or 
Conference, as well as an Association— 
boasts a staff of three, revenue of $40,- 
000 a year. Some, to all intents and 
purposes, serve principally to support 
a fawning executive secretary and a 
couple of elderly lady assistants. Some, 


like the National Federation of Ameri- 


can Shipping, stand ready to raise hell 
in the public prints whenever the 
smooth waters of their own trade are 
ruffed; others, like the free-advertising 
American Petroleum Institute and 
American Iron and Steel Institute, 
emphasize mass education; a few, like 
the Association of American Railroads, 
do both. 

Starting with the basic datum that 
Americans, including American busi- 
nessmen, are “joiners” (the spermaceti 
candlers had an association in 1762, 
the Philadelphia Master Plasterers were 
chartered in 1804), TAs have enjoyed 
a fraternal and riotous career since 
colonial times. They dropped their al- 
truistic aura around the turn of this 
century, when open price agreements 
among trade association members led 
to the Clayton Anti-Trust Act (1922). 
At the same time they gathered mo- 
mentum and punch as counters to the 
rising trade unions, earning the per- 
manent enmity of laborites. Many a TA 
was formed explicitly to weed out radi- 
cal agitators and keep shops open— 
activities covered by colorful union 
phrases like “yellow dog contract,” 
“labor spy,” “company goon squad,” 
“scab importers.” Until quite recently 
Cleveland’s Associated Industries fitted 
this category to a T. 


The “belligerent association,” 
with its strikebreaking and espionage 
services, was turned belly side up by 
the LaFollette Committee in the middle 
and late "80s. Among other items, La 
Follette found that AIC had destroyed 
some financial records and doctored 
others before investigation swung Ohio- 
way. Chief reason, unearthed later by 
the FBI: most AIC funds had gone to 
Cleveland detective agencies for labor 
espionage. Except for its losing tussles 
with building-trades unions, AIC was 
more successful than most associations 
M canceling out labor-protection fea- 
tures written into Federal statutes. So 
successful was AIC in smothering col- 
lective bargaining that, until 1933, it 
ho occasion to render bargaining 
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BELLWETHER of trade associations is giant NAM, whose president Claude 
Putnam (left) last year accepted gavel from ex-chief Bennett 


International 








service to any of its member companies. 
After the Wagner Act of that year, its 
muscle-flexing tactics began to embar- 
rass its own members, one of whom 
withdrew after its president declared 
“Tll be damned if I allow the Asso- 
ciated Industries to fight the union shop 
at my expense.” Even the presence of 
AIC staffers at bargaining tables cre- 


ated friction and slowed negotiations. 

Labor stirrings through the ’30s grew 
too big for weakening trade association 
muscles. Wartime difficulties of the ’40s 
strengthened them again, with an as- 
sist from the excess profits tax, which 
permitted payment of dues mostly from 
“government money.” Wrote Alvo Al- 
bino in a 1948 Wall Street Journal: 











PUTNAM OPERATES at high policy level, poses (center, standing) with 
Truman and Symington at NSRB mobilization confab in Washington 
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“Membership in these business and in- 
dustry groups have increased 15% since 
the beginning of the war, and is still 
going up.” The inevitable post-war ad- 
justment came with sharper competi- 
tion and the removal of the tax shelter 
for marginal expenses. Kiplinger’s letter 
of August 29, 1949, reported that 
“Many trade associations are losing 
members . . . sometimes as much as 
10%. Some drop out to save dues, some 
are Johnny-Come-Latelies in the trade, 
quite a few associations are paring 
budgets.” Commenting on Kiplinger’s 
estimate, Jay Judkins, Commerce De- 
partment’s tab-keeper on trade associa- 
tions, wrote this spring that the losses, 
though evident, probably affect “only 
a fringe membership. The basic over- 
all picture . . . is a steady increase in 
trade association membership.” One 
reason for contradictory estimates is 
that most associations don’t make pub- 
lic their membership lists. Nor, as non- 
profit groups, do they publish financial 
statements. Resignations are played 
down, membership claims inflated. 
(Frew Long, McClancey’s predecessor, 
never deflated the popular notion that 
AIC was a 1,000-member outfit. Only 
after taking over did McClancy learn 
the true number—363.) 


Size of membership 

is a matter of life and death, i.e., 
money. A major national association 
needs payroll funds of $40,000 or more 
for a manager, assistant, and office per- 
sonnel. Overhead, to cover bulletins, 
meetings, rent and legal services, runs 
upwards of $55,000 annually. And as 
a group waxes in size and prestige, this 
budget doubles or quadruples to keep 
up with increased service and/or pro- 
motional obligations. It would be more 
accurate, in the case of McClancy’s re- 
vamped AIC, to say that service and 
promotional obligations have been in- 
creased so as to boost size and prestige. 
Local associations may rely on the 
“joiner instinct,” the attraction of like 
for like and near for near, to bring busi- 
nessmen into a common fold; but larger 
outfits must lay service features on the 
line to get and keep their dues-payers 
(AIC tariff: $1 per year per company 
employee, with $30 minimum and 
$2,500 maximum per company). In- 
stead of drumming for new member- 
ships, the more bigtime associations try 
to make themselves a reputation, rely 
on the “Ask the Man Who Owns One” 
approach. 

This was the tactic used by Mc- 
Clancy when he fell heir, in August of 
1948, to Frew Long’s bitterly anti- 
union clique in Cleveland. He made 
no move to solicit member firms that 
had dropped away or to get new ones. 
Instead he set up a research depart- 
ment, encouraged members to ask man- 


agement questions, promised fifty-com- 
pany surveys in 72 hours. Questions 
were phoned in, ranged from _profit- 
sharing procedure to the ideal length 
of lunch hours. How many Cleveland 
industries hire married women? (182 
of them employ 29,117.) How many 
companies make personal loans to em- 
ployees? (108 made 15,307 loans.) 


Fact-studded answers 

perked up many a Cleveland bigwig 
who had known AIC only as the spon- 
sor of an annual luncheon for its mem- 
bers. McClancy kept at his research, 
began a semi-monthly newsletter, For 
Informed Executive, which is 


the 





Hervis & Ewing 
SEVERE CRITIC of trade associations 
is Sen. Benton (D., Conn.): “Ameri- 
can businessmen are abdicating their 
responsibility to TA execs.” 


knocked out on a Varityper and con- 
tains tidbits on personnel practices, 
Cuyahoga County statistics and, of 
course, Free Enterprise. 

A year of fact purveying, and Mc- 
Clancy displayed his hole card—labor 
relations—at a big Industrial Relations 
Clinic in the Hotel Carter. To provide 
the lure, he exhibited H. J. (57 Vari- 
eties) Heinz; Larry Appley, American 
Management Association prexy; Ed- 
ward Cheyfitz, assistant to Hollywood’s 
Eric Johnston and a strong AFL man; 
and Wallace Bennett, then NAM presi- 
dent. For bait, he hung up results of 
his year’s worth of surveys, introduced 
his new “Industrial Relations Director” 
—George Piccoli, whose real function at 
first was to attract new members. By 
January, 1950, 60 new companies had 
swallowed the hook; since then, 90 
more. Meanwhile most of the seven 
resignations were from companies leav- 
ing Cleveland; only one (the Eagle 
Laundry) disagreed with the pro-col- 
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lective-bargaining policy, dropped , 
to stick to its anti-union . 

It is debatable whether AIC 
ceeded because of its new style of p 
or because of its pug-nosed, six-fy 
43-year-old quarterback. The lat 
however, seems a better bet. Certaiz 
McClancy has a labor-relations bac 
ground and a labor-relations persona 
ity, i.e., he is the kind of Joe that ave. 
age Americans admire: ex-semi-pro bal 
player, 90-breaking golfer, 200 « 
“waistline” bowler, amateur photo 
rapher. As wartime manager of tk 
Battle Creek plant of Eaton Manuf 
turing (which recently joined his r 
juvenated AIC), he was squeezed bk 
tween War Production Board demané 
and the Michigan deer season, fava 
ite absentee excuse for plantmen. Or 
day in December, 1942, the shop stev. 
ard entered McClancy’s office with a 
I-can-make-union-trouble look in hi 
eye, asked leave to bag himself som 
deer. “I'll give you permission to g 
deer hunting if you will do one thing’ 
answered McClancy without batting a 
eye: “You can go hunting if you'll 
my racoon coat.” After an odd momen 
of staring, both broke into a laug 
Afterwards, Battle Creek was fairly fre 
of strike threats or serious absenteeism 

But behind McClancy’s plain-talking 
man-to-man facade, there is a shrew 
mind. “Many union negotiators,” | 
observes, “will try to make you s 
something untrue, and which they ca 
prove is untrue. If they succeed, th 
have their unit behind them no matte 
what they say and you will not be } 
lieved.” Before sitting down at ft 
table, he warns, the businessman ha 
got to have the facts. If there is any- 
thing in McClancy’s makeup describ 
able as a fetish, this is it. Before a vit 
itor enters his office in Cleveland’s NBC 
building, McClancy has spelled out his 
name correctly on a desk pad. This 
fact mania is the raison d'etre for AIC’ 
elaborate, well-plugged research ser’ 
ice. It is also the guiding principle ¢ 
labor troubleshooter Piccoli, who ca 
spot vital bargaining significance in ! 
seemingly petty item like wash-up time. 
A little give or take in this period (usv- 
ally 15 minutes) can mean the differ 
ence between breaking even and break 
ing into the black. One AIC membe 
got his union to agree to a 10-minutt 
wash-up, saves an hour’s working tim 
every day for each half-dozen men. 













Piccoli’s point 

is the kind of plant-floor logic Mc 
Clancy likes to deal in: “You may know 
calculus, but you should not use it # 
solve two plus two.” His I’m-from-Mi 
souri distrust of abstract theory (he is, ® 
fact, from Missouri) is one big reas@ 
for the appearance of Cleveland Elet 
tric Illuminating, Garrod Manufactur 
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MOUTHPIECE FOR RAILROADMEN is William T. Faricy, Association of 
American Railroads’ prexy. Interviews with Washington press (above) and 
ad campaigns against “unfair competition” take wp much of Faricy’s time 
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ing, General Electric, Republic Steel, 
Lincoln Electric, Standard Oil, Youngs- 
town Optical, and the Todd Company 
on the post-1948 AIC roster. It gives 
his personality the down-to-earth touch 
that makes him wear well as golf part- 
ner of men like Harold Erskine, works 
manager of ALCOA’S Cleveland plant. 
“Thorough, conscientious, and a like- 
able fellow,” ig, Erskine’s impression. As 
for AIC, says the aluminum engineer, 
“I think the fact that I am on the board 
is indication enough of what I think 
of it.” 

Withal, McClancy’s success in selling 
liberal ideas to hidebound union-haters 
didn’t blossom full-blown from a love 
of two-plus-two. As a vacuum cleaner 
salesman, young Ben never did get 
quite plugged in. Nor did he inspire 
sympathetic wavelengths in his depart- 
ment head when he went to work in 
National Broadcasting’s New York traf- 
fic department. “I was put in an office 
with a bare desk,” recalls McClancy: 
“+. no phone, paper, or pencil—and 
had nothing at all to do. I sat there for 
weeks” (until he was handed a suicide 
assignment and made good on it). Dur- 
ing his solitary confinement—he was 
drawing pay as Traffic Manager!—Mc- 
Clancy learned to be patient. He put 
his knowledge to good use later, as 
acting plant manager for Eaton Manu- 
facturing, as Human Relations Direc- 
tor for American Type Founders in 
Elizabeth, N.J., as member of the War 
Manpower Commission. At ATF he and 
Jim Black pioneered labor relations 
stunts like pasteboard recordings of 

€ voice of our president” and pop- 
out company information cartoons. Mc- 
Clancy, however, wasn’t content to 
spring his gimmicks and let it go at 
that—he always ran a follow-up survey 
to find out whether they worked. It 
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was in the latter role of fact-blood- 
hound rather than idea-man that he 
impressed AIC president Burwell. Mov- 
ing into the mid-Victorian management 
atmosphere of Cleveland, he made no 
bones about the kind of show he pro- 
posed to stage. “We are a management 
organization,” he said in his first brief- 
ing. “Make no mistake about that. But 
we believe the road to industrial peace 
is through genuine, intelligent collec- 
tive bargaining.” 

And, except for Eagle Laundry, the 
Cleveland industrialists have followed 


McClancy’s interference and reversed 
their labor-relations field. A professor 
at Fenn College last year asked a stu- 
dent to define a belligerent association 
and a negotiatory one. The answer: © 
“Associated Industries of Cleveland. It 
used to be belligerent, now it is nego- 
tiatory.” 


WHERE’S THE ZINC? 


PECULIAR THINGS — shortages. They 
don’t seem to exist until betrayed by 
the press of events. Then—suddenly, 
overnight—everybody’s concerned. Ma- 
terials disappear from the market. 
Prices zoom. The slow-of-foot get 
caught flatfooted. 

Right now we've got a lot of them. 
Shortages, that is. Copper, aluminum, 
steel, rubber, etc.—all in varying de- 
grees of “tightness.” How come? That’s 
a tough question. It’s an argument no- 
body wins and nobody looses. Except 
the taxpayer. Somehow he always 
winds up holding the bag. 

Take zinc, for instance. Funny word, 
“zine.” It’s phonetically incapable of 
stirring the imagination. Most people 
leave it alone, let it shift for its flat, un- 
romantic self. Zinc men don’t, though. 
They know the importance of the blu- 
ish-white, non-corrosive metal to indus- 
try. It’s used in galvanizing, die-casting, 
rubber processing, and a hundred other 
processes. It’s used in brass, too—and 
brass shell-casings are vital in time of 
war. That’s the big reason why zinc is 
a strategic material. That’s why the 





old single-lift tank. 








GOTHIC GAS TANK 


IN A PICTORIAL REVIEW of its last 50 years, the Philadelphia Gas Works 
led off with a shot of this highly decorative gas tank, which was the pride 
and joy of its Station A in 1900. In those days, recalls PGW’s historian, 
gas holders were filled before nightfall to meet the evening’s lighting load 
(at present, holders rise during the night in anticipation of breakfast-time 
demands). Perhaps this was the reason turn-of-the-century engineers made 
this distinguished, dignified effort to dress up the daytime bulk of their 
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government stockpiled it. Or should 
have. 

There’s the rub. No one knows how 
much zinc Uncle Sam wants in his 
back* yard. That—like other stockpile 
quotas—is hush hush. He hasn't got 
enough, though. What's more, he didn’t 
pile it up on schedule, either. After 
someone peeked over the back fence 
and yelled bloody murder, Sam got 
busy. Too busy. He began gobbling up 
all the zinc he could lay his hands on. 
Just last June he took 30% of all slab 
zinc produced in the U.S. In May he 
took a little less. But in the first six 
months of ’50 he stashed away more 
than in all °49. Here’s his post-war 
record: in ’45, 5,302 tons; °46, 62,007; 
‘47, 140,230; 48, 57,598; *49, 91,526; 
and, by the way he’s working, ’50’s fig- 
ure will look like something around 
200,000. Bit erratic, don’t you think? 





MINE BUREAU’S BOYD: 
a warning on retrenchment 


And look—today he’s paying around 
18¢ a pound for his zinc. He could 
have gotten it for around 9¢ last year. 
That’s where the taxpayer comes in. 
You can’t win. 


Odd thing about Uncle Sam’s timing 
is that it is exactly the reverse of stock- 
pile economics. Theoretically, he’s sup- 
posed to go to market when things look 
bad for the industry. Helps keep prices 
stable, and that sort of thing. Sam 
didn’t though. Instead, he stayed at 
home and counted his toes. Very er- 
ratic fellow. Only last April James 
Boyd, Director of the Bureau of Mines, 
told the American Zinc Institute in St. 
Louis that “the mining industry must 
be prepared for a period of retrench- 
ment when stockpiling ceases. Already 
the program for . . . some materials has 
terminated—at least for the present.” 
He also said “It is well to remember 
that stockpile procurement must come 
from productive capacity in excess 


(italic ours) of current industrial re- 
quirements.” 

So in June Uncle Sam took 30% of 
production. 

Now this is rough—very rough—on 
zinc miners and smelters. Aside from 
the panic-buying fringe, they've got 
lots of good, reliable customers. But 
they don’t get much zinc these days. 
The smelters have a little “kitty” of 
their own, sure. Banker zinc—like a 
savings account. But it’s dwindling. 
Fast. In January it was 94,221 tons. 
Now it’s below 20,000. Know what? 
One of zinc’s customers was recently 
given a new-type “DO” government 
order. That “DO” means top priority. 
That should be good, no? No. Because 
when the man looked into his cupboard 
he had no zinc. Interesting situation. 

What’s more, no one in Washington 
has any idea as to just how much zinc 
will be needed for defense purposes. 
Yes, they're studying it now. But the 
Munitions Board didn’t call in its Non- 
Ferrous Metals Advisory Committee 
(made up of private metal men) until 
this summer. The last meeting was ’way 
back a year ago last spring. Zinc men— 
at this stage—want to cooperate. They 
don’t want things to get too controlly. 
But they're behind the eight ball. 

At first blush, it looks as if the Muni- 
tions Board fell down on the job. May- 
be. But Congress had its sticky little 
finger in the shortage mess, too. Last 
year they trimmed $100,000,000 off 
stockpiling appropriations. That’s one 
reason why government purchasing 
froze up. 

Another reason: the zinc men them- 
selves. With all the post-war busi- 
ness they could handle, they didn’t 
want government stockpiling programs 
muscling in. They actively discouraged 
it. So their schnoz isn’t clean. Not by a 
long shot. 

They talk a lot against low tariffs. 
That the government should protect the 
domestic industry against the emergen- 
cies of war. The accent is on national 
security. But to safeguard it they don’t 
expand. They don’t develop reserves. 
They have to be cajoled into encourag- 
ing exploration for new deposits. In 
1929 domestic slab production was 
596,249 tons. In ’49 it was 648,285—an 
increase of less than 10% in 20 years. 

Again, zinc men are against E.C.A. 
policy of subsidizing the rebuilding of 
foreign production. Says the Engineer- 
ing and Mining Journal, “most people 
engaged in domestic mining are op- 
posed to . . . the stimulation of certain 
foreign mineral developments as a sub- 
sidy to their own competitors.” Could 
our “rapidly” expanding zinc industry 
supply the needs of ourselves and our 
allies in time of war? 

They, themselves, 


won't expand 
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without subsidies. As a last resort, o 
course, barring no reduction in tariffs 
Until then, though, it’s no subsidies, nm 
dice. 

Peculiar things—shortages. 


PR PROGRESS 


QUICKENING TEMPO of corporate public 
relations has stirred up confusion and 
disagreement within the ranks of PR 
practitioners over proper objectives and 
programs. The term “public relations’ 
itself has a bewildering variety of 
meanings (it’s mere “press agentry” to 
large numbers of people). And even 
the need for and justification of such 
activity is still angrily debated. 

In a field where up-to-date data are 
few, a recent survey by the University 
of Illinois provides thought-provoking 
insight into prevailing trends. Covered 





PSYCH. CORP’S LINK: 
a warning on impact-measuremen 


were 85 corporations (40% among the 
nation’s largest). Material was gleaned 
from personal conferences between the 


University’s marketing expert, assistant f 


professor Nugent Wedding, and the 
PR chiefs of these corporations. 

Quizzed as to what public relations 
meant to them, the experts revealed a 
wide variety of concepts. Importance 
of the proper formulation of company 
policies and their interpretation to the 
public was stressed by 30, while at 
other 25 emphasized favorable public 
opinion, building goodwill. 

A diversified list of 19 activities were 
regarded as lying within the province 
of PR; and 28 different reasons were 
offered for engaging in public relations. 
The number of stated objectives of such 
programs was equally as diverse. 

All in all, the survey pointed up the 
lack of unanimity among the 85 com 
cerns, though Wedding feels that “the 
evolutionary process is still continuing: 
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Public relations men are doing a good 
job with comparatively small expendi- 
ture of time and money. Big handicap: 
when business is good funds are larger; 
when business turns downward, they 
shrink. 

Meantime, the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, conducting a “brass 
tacks” study of 10 case histories of one 
phase of PR—community relations— 
found four common denominators mak- 
ing for success: (1) It’s got to be easy 
for management to talk to the “guys” 
and for the “guys” to talk back to man- 
agement; (2) People are suspicious of 
someone who apparently never makes a 
mistake, but are sympathetic toward 
anyone who makes a mistake and read- 
ily admits it; (3) It’s important to have 
reliable information about community 
attitudes, or lack of attitudes, toward 
business; (4) you've got to develop 
throughout the organization, starting 
with management, the capacity and the 
willingness to put out to earn respect 
of employees and the public. 

In a recent “How to do it” bull ses- 
sion, the ANA tossed around a number 
of practical ideas for PR practitioners. 
Pulsetaker Claude Robinson of the 
Opinion Research Corp. warned his 
listeners that people are mentally lazy 
—they won’t work to get the message; 
won't take the “flights of fancy” fre- 
quently required of them; are more in- 
terested in their own problems. Conclu- 
sion: never assume that people have 
very much knowledge about your par- 
ticular product or institution. 

To sum up, probing Dr. Henry C. 
Link of the Psychological Corp. gave 
the fruits of six years of measuring the 
impact of messages on readers: You 
must speak simply, clearly and without 
double talk. Your message’s impact de- 
pends upon how closely it identifies it- 
self with audience interest. But you 
can't even be sure then unless that par- 
ticular audience has been systemat- 
ically tested. Important: effectiveness 
of communication depends upon the 
sharpness with which its objectives 
have been defined. 


TOM THUMB 
BOWLING ALLEY 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND tiny bowling 
alleys in confectionery shops, road- 
houses, and airline terminals, are gross- 
ing $3 million a week, on a rising curve. 
A single alley, costing a chain operator 

350, rakes in as much as $200 a week 
at 10c per line to the bowler. (Average 
take runs around $35 weekly.) 

The coin-operated game is eight feet 
long, two feet wide, just like a standard 
bowling alley except for reduced size 
and substitution of small chrome-cov- 
ered discs for melon-sized balls. The 
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bowling pins spring up out of sight 
when hit, are reset mechanically. After 
each knock-down, the player’s score is 
automatically computed and flashed on 
a screen. 

Operators attribute the tremendous 
success of the game to several factors, 
including: 

1. Enormous public acceptance of 
bowling generally. 

2. Automatic scoring. Most would-be 
bowlers don’t know how to score cor- 
rectly themselves; in any event, it’s a 
chore. Scoring inconvenience is abol- 
ished by the coin-operated alley. 

3. Easy availability. Regular bowling 
alleys are often crowded, with alleys 
booked up for hours and sometimes even 
days ahead. The Tom Thumb alleys, 
like pinball machines, can be tucked 
into odd corners in drug stores, hotel 
lobbies, taverns, bus stations, etc. 

4. Speed. A game takes a minute, 


as easy as it sounds. New .. >:rators 
have these troubles: 

1. Salesmanship. Some contact men 
are careless and negligent, make mini- 
mum efforts to get along with location 
owners, fail to repair a machine prompt- 
ly when it goes haywire. Touchy loca- 
tion owners are quick to throw out a 
careless or unpleasant operator and give 
a new man a chance. 

2. Most good-traffic locations are 
taken—by pinballers if not coin-bowlers. 
However, new restaurants, hotels, re- 
sorts, taverns, cocktail lounges, drug 
stores, ice cream parlors are opening 
up constantly. In this field, it’s a matter 
of getting there first. 

8. Odd hours. One operator was 
forced to sell because his wife got tired 
of having him out nights, checking lo- 
cations (at least, that was his story). 

4. Anti-pinball policies in some quar- 
ters. Many railroad and bus stations, 
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COIN-OPERATUR’S GULD MINE: 





Americans are the most impatient people on earth 


and Americans are the most impatient 
people on earth. 

5. Competition. The same competi- 
tion exists in the coin-operated alley as 
in the regulation alley. It’s strictly a 
game of skill. 

6. Slight physical effort. Regular 
bowling is strenuous, and while this 
factor appeals to many, there are even 
more people who prefer the much mild- 
er exercise afforded by the coin-oper- 
ated game. Operators estimate that 50 
to 60% of all of the patrons are women. 

It’s the first game in the history of 
the coin machine industry that has hit 
the jackpot with a ten-cent tariff. 

The business operates on a chain 
basis; an operator buys machines from 
a wholesale distributor, places them in 
a variety of locations, giving 50% of 
take to the location owner. (Some op- 
erators get by with 33%.) 

An operator may own two or three 
games, or several thousand. But it’s not 
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for instance, have remained adamant, 
along with many leading hotel chains. 

5. Repairs. The bowling game is a 
complicated electronic machine, tends 
to go haywire from time to time. Large- 
scale operators employ factory-trained 
repairmen, full time, at salaries rang- 
ing up to $150 a wéek. Small-scale op- 
erators often learn how to do this work 
themselves, or take advantage of the 
repair service that most distributors 
have set up for their small-fry custom- 
ers. 

A new additional source of revenue 
is opening up: clubs, lodges, church 
groups have begun to rent them, by the 
night, for parties and bazaars. Rental 
prices range from $15 up. When the 
slot mechanism is used, the organiza- 
tion may rake in enough dimes to pay 
for the rental and make a profit besides. 
In the case of. private parties the coin 
mechanism can be disconnected. 

Leaders in the coin machine industry 














believe that the miniature alley will re- 
main popular as long as bowling keeps 
its place in the public’s esteem. Cer- 
tainly, it’s the hottest money-maker 
since the juke box made its appearance. 


COURTIN’ 
STOCKHOLDERS 


WHEN A-COURTIN’, time comes when a 
man should declare his honorable in- 
tentions and ask the gal’s hand in mar- 
riage. Industry has made quite a play 
for stockholder affections during the 
last few years, but no one—'till now— 
has had the temerity to pop the ques- 
tion. Last month Louis Segal bent his 
knee, and now his Segal Lock & Hard- 
ware Co., Inc., has itself a “public di- 
rector” on the board—the first corpora- 
tion to elect a board member from 
rank-and-file stockholders. 

Judging from the flood of inquiries 
Segal has received from more conserva- 
tive corporate brethren, several had dal- 
lied with the notion, but—afraid the 
coy maiden might become a trouble- 
some shrew—hesitated to take the leap. 
Segal’s proposal might well result in 
a sudden rash of marriage one year 
from now. Corporate gay blades will 
probably wait that long to see how the 
love-birds get along together. 

Qualifications for the public director 
were few and simple: she (or he) must 
‘be at least 21 years old, of good char- 
acter, and not associated with either 
the present management or any con- 
tending groups. That “any contending 
groups’ angle got in there because of 
the yearly Donnybrook Fair that takes 
place come proxy time. Because an ag- 
gressive minority would like very much 
to bounce Segal, they wage a rough 
battle and insist that the proxies be 
counted by an impartial third party. 
They will be in there slugging again 
this week at New York’s Henry Hudson 
hotel, but the Segal shillelaghs hope to 
win once again, and allow the company 
to turn its attention to selecting its new 
director. 

Chairman Segal hopes it will be a 
woman, because “it would be a pro- 
gressive step in the recognition of wo- 
men’s place in industry and the large 
shareholdings under their control.” 

Either way—male or female—the 
company feels that its pioneering march 
to the altar will result in greater inter- 
est among stockholders in the com- 
panys products, affairs, annual meet- 
ings, and election of directors. The 
company expects to benefit from the 
“fresh thinking” and “consumer view- 
point” of the public director, while 
stockholders will gain more knowledge 
of the company through the dissemin- 
ation of information on corporation af- 
fairs—one of the responsibilities of the 





HARDWAREMAN SEGAL: 
he went a-courtin’ 


new director. By having a stockholder 
on the board, the company also reasons 
that it will effectively check the mach- 
inations of “professional operators” in 
soliciting anti-company proxies. 

Then again, the new director might 
be instrumental in tossing her direc- 
torial spouses out on their corporative 
ears. This thought sends shudders down 
the backs of other would-be stockhold- 
er suitors. But then—like any marriage— 
it can’t be all honeymoon, and there'll 
probably be many times when hubby 
Segal will wonder why he was foolish 
enough to stay single so long. 


EX-SOCIALIST 


A RENEGADE British socialist spoke be- 
fore the National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation in New York last month and 





STELELMAKER EDWARDS: 
he turned a cold shoulder 
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told his listeners that the Labor Party 
program had fizzled. Alfred Edwards 
a wealthy steel manufacturer, was 
Labor member of Parliament from 1935 
to 1945. Then he was expelled for op. 
posing nationalization of industry, ‘J 
became a socialist because I thought 
some way must be found to correct the 
inequities of capitalism,” he recalled, 
“I left the party when I realized- that 
socialism did not have the answer.” 

To Edwards the number one Labo 
blunder was coal. When the mines were 
nationalized it was thought that the 
miners would work harder because 
they, instead of the capitalists, were the 
owners. Actually, production per man 
hour fell off tremendously, the miners 
being under the impression that na 
tionalization meant less work for more 
pay. “Production per man-hour is now 
up a trifle,” he admits, “but is being 
offset by greatly increased absenteeism. 
The coal mines, which were operating 
at a profit before nationalization, piled 
up a loss of 23 million pounds during 
the first year of government ownership. 
In 1949 there was a surplus, because 
Britain sold its export coal at premium 
prices (which now cannot be main- 
tained because of competition from 
Poland and the Ruhr). Nationalization 
of mines has made no one any happier. 

This led Edwards to a bold predic 
tion: Britain will not nationalize steel- 
this despite the fact that the Labor 
Government has announced it will do 
so, has rammed through empowering 
legislation. Although the freshly-passed 
law calls for nationalization on January 
1, 1951, or later, Edwards said it would 
be done “considerably later, if at all’ 
In his view, the government’s troubles 
with coal, plus the fact that no steel 
executive has thus far been willing to 
serve on the nationalization commis 
sion, has soured the Labor Party on 
further moves in this direction. He felt 
that Nationalization was only voted 
through because of pressure brought on 
the Attlee administration by Minister of 
Health Aneurin’ Bevan and some 20 
other left-wing extremists. Edwards is 
willing to “stake his reputation” that 
nationalization of steel will never take 
place in England. However, if it does 
take place, he said, it would be be 
cause the extremists had gotten con- 
trol of the government. “In that case, 
we will have a government in England 
more sympathetic to Russia than to the 
United States.” 

Edwards took two more pokes at the 
Labor Government before he sat dow. 
The foundation of the socialist phi- 
losophy, he pointed out, is full employ- 
ment, a situation which existed in Eng- 
land when the Labor Party took office 
in 1945. However, with the coming of 
the buyers’ market a year or so later, 
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Britain was faced with economic col- 
lapse, and the only thing that saved 
her from having millions of unem- 
ployed during 1948 and 1949 was 
United States aid in the form of loans 
and the Marshall Plan. Not that such 
aid has not been of great mutual bene- 
fit, but it should be remembered that 
U. S. capitalism and not British so- 
cialism has been responsible for keep- 
ing Britons employed in recent years. 

The British speaker’s final shot was 
a warning that socialism is too close to 
communism to avoid being contam- 
inated by it. “Britain is the only so- 
cialist state left in the world today,” he 
warned, “and even Sir Stafford Cripps 
once said that we might have to sus- 
pend parliamentary government to put 
through the socialist program. Cripps 
may have changed his mind, but the 
others (the party’s left fringe) have 
not.” 

“We could get a communist-con- 
trolled party in England very easily,” 
he concluded, “and the man who says 
we couldn’t is a fool.” ° 


MAKES RELIGION PAY 


SoME PEOPLE believe that religion and 
business don’t mix. But Mrs. Ruth Kerr 
has discovered that both employees and 
customers like a business dominated 
by a religious management. As presi- 
dent of Alexander H. Kerr & Co. at 
Los Angeles, and Kerr Glass Mfg. Co. 
at Sand Springs, Okla., she has per- 
sistently mixed religion with the man- 
ufacture of home fruit jars. Today her 
total output is 100 million jars a year; 
Kerr is the second largest home can- 
ning business in the U.S., only slightly 
behind Ball Brothers. 

In 1902 her late husband began to 
tithe the company’s income. “He was 
in debt,” explained Ruth Kerr, “had 
a mortgage on his home, and was wor- 
ried and distressed. Within three 
months after he began to tithe, unex- 
pected and unforeseen blessings came 
to him in the form of a fruit jar patent. 
That same year, with $100 and a 
strong faith in God’s tithing promises 
contained in Malachi 3:10, he organ- 
ized Kerr corporation with no previous 
experience in the jar line.” 

Afterwards, she recalls, the San 
Francisco factory, in which she and her 
husband had invested every cent, came 
through the earthquake of 1906 with- 
out the slightest damage, although the 
resulting fires destroyed everything on 
three sides and even scorched the fence 
surrounding the building. This she con- 
siders a miracle wrought by God in 
answer to their religious devotion. 

She considers God the most impor- 
tant stockholder of her firm: out of 
every dollar the Kerr Company earns 
God gets a dime. Distribution of tith- 
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ELEPHANT BOY 


STACKING elephants on top of rugged new products isn’t a startlingly new 
idea. What struck us was the glue-plugging copy accompanying this 
American Cyanamid picture. It flatly stated that “Elephants will not walk 
on anything that will not support their weight.” 

Now that’s mighty interesting jungle lore. At first we were impressed 
by the brave plywood door nobly subjecting itself to pachyderm pressure. 

But—the Bronx Zoo says the average weight of an adult African elephant 
is around 8,000 lbs. And this show-off weighs only 2,000 Ibs.! 

Humpf! Just a foolish kid tusker that doesn’t know any better. 








ing leaflets has become a dominant 
phase of her business policy. At first, 
one of these leaflets was placed in 
every case of jars shipped to dealers 
over the country. Today quantities of 
these tracts (a new one issued at in- 

















Betimunn Arcneve 
“Bring ye all the tithes into the store- 
house, that there may be meat in 
mine house .. .” 
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tervals) are offered in leading religious 
magazines throughout the U.S. to any 
evangelical Christian Minister, Sunday 
School or Missionary Superintendent 
who will agree to give a talk on tithing 
before distribution. 

Naturally church-going people who 
believe in the Bible are favorably im- 
pressed by a national corporation that 
lives by it, to say nothing of the fact 
that the name of that corporation and 
its product will be impressed on their 
minds. Shrewd business propaganda? 
No more than any other Christian prac- 
tice. 

Mrs. Kerr uses every opportunity to 
impress the public with the fact that 
the Kerr management is dominated by 
religious motives. Every visitor to her 
Los Angeles office finds the wall cov- 
ered with sacred pictures and a much- 
used Bible on her desk. 

No religious protestation, however, 
could get very far if some of it didn’t 
find expression in employee relations. 

Mrs. Kerr has shown her faith by 
works, has set up for her 600 workers 
retirement and medical plans, group in- 
surance. She expresses company ap- 
preciation for good work with gold 
badges and liberal bonuses. 

Mrs. Kerr is humbly modest about 
the spectacular success of her company 
in the past 25 years, during which time 
Kerr output has increased 1100 per 
cent. She tries to place the credit where 








she believes it belongs, with “her No. 1 
stockholder.” “Anything I have done,” 
she says, “was accomplished because of 
what God has done.” 


HOUSING GROUSING 


Drastic curss on housing production 
and finance were deemed unnecessary 
and perhaps harmful by Earl E. Crabb, 
chairman and president of Investors 
Diversified Services, Inc., $175 million 
Minnesota mutual fund, the country’s 
third largest. 

“Housing activities,” crabbed Crabb 
- recently, “if reasonably regulated as to 
use of money, materials, and manpower 
can help build and preserve national 
morale even under a semi-mobilized 
economy.” 

Chimed in Thomas P. Coogan, Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders 
president (see below): “flexible credit 
controls” through higher down payment 
requirements would restrict the hous- 
ing demand within the supply of 800,- 
000 to 1,000,000 new homes probably 
allowed by the government next year. 

Coogan further points out that 1949 
production of nearly 1,000,000 housing 
units was done on a declining market 


CRABB: 
a million homes aren't inflationary . . . 


price, i.e., a million-a-year production 
rate is non-inflationary. Echoes Crabb: 
“From a practical long-range economic 
standpoint, money spent by individual 
families for adequate homes ought to 
be viewed as money which has been 
invested in useful, long-term national 
assets—as saving, not excess spending.” 
He notes that housing shortages near 
military camps and near swollen indus- 
trial centers led to “deplorable and 
over-costly living conditions which in 
themselves were inflationary in nature 
as well as highly damaging to national 
morale both during and after World 
War II.” 

Both men admit, however, that 
1950's first half didn’t quite fit their 
non-inflationary formula. 

In the first seven months of 1950, 


builders were out to construct 500,000 
units more than normal, prompting ris- 
ing costs and a rush for scarce mate- 
rials, i.e., inflation. The Korean conflict 
and its credit curbs halted the mad 
scramble just in time. Otherwise, com- 
ments Coogan, “we might be wonder- 
ing what we were going to do with all 
the houses we were producing.” 


MORTGAGE CLEARING 
HOUSE 


CAUGHT IN THE grip of a new prob- 
lem—credit controls—the nation’s home 
builders have come up with the an- 
swer to an old one—getting mortgage 
investment money when and where it’s 
needed, Solution is a new corporation, 
Housing Securities, Inc., tc provide 
liquidity and to broaden the market 
for FHA and VA loans. First of its 
kind, the company will serve as a na- 
tional clearing house where investors 
can find and buy bulk “packages” of 
prime home loans. 

Stockholders (limited to 50 shares 
of non-negotiable stock), were  re- 
cruited from the National Association 
of Home Builders. Aggressive, jut- 
jawed Miami builder Thomas P. Coo- 


COOGAN: 
. . . but 1950 hasn't fitted the formula 


gan, NAHB president, will also head 
the new institution, with headquarters 
in New York. Capital is set at $1 mil- 
lion, about $300,000 of which has been 
paid in. 

Housing Securities will obtain orders 
from institutional investors to buy large 
quantities of mortgages in various 
areas. Against these orders it will then 
issue firm commitments to mortgagees 
for the purchase of FHA and VA mort- 
gages. The company will not compete 
with established firms in the home fin- 
encing field—it will not originate loans 
nor handle servicing. Insurance com- 
panies, banks, private funds (union 
pensions funds are a promising field), 
and individuals are expected to be cus- 
tomers. 

An independent organization, its 
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backers hope to prove, as Coogan says, 
“that there is no need for Government- 
chartered mortgage associations such as 
authorized in recent RFC legislation.” 


LAUGHING BANKER 


Tom Co..uins is the name of a zestful 
concoction which is not a soft drink, 
It is also the name of a Missouri 
banker. Lots of Americans consider the 
banker more stimulating than his liquid 
namesake. 

An officer of the City National Bank 
of Kansas City, Missouri, Collins is one 
banker whose speeches are never dull. 
He has been making 250 of them per 
year for the past 20 years. Organiza- 
tions compete for the privilege of pay- 
ing him five dollars a minute for his 
pungent persiflage. 

Although Collins enjoys an income 
of about $15,000 from speaking, he 
prefers to mix lecturing with his more 
conventional duties as head of the City 
National’s Public Relations Department. 
He likes banking and its people, for 
one thing. 

For another thing, as he frankly ex- 
plains, “Being a businessman keeps me 
out of vaudeville. A banker who is 
pretty funny is a knockout. A profes- 
sional comedian would have to be much 
funnier to get the same approval, be- 
cause he starts as a pro and I don't.” 

Few of Tom Collins’ audiences 
would rate him much below the best 
of the pros, though. Each speech, cas- 
ually delivered in a rather high, un- 
emotional voice, is as carefully organ- 
ized and planned as a banker's budget 
speech would be. An average 30-min- 
ute talk will contain 30 outstandingly 
funny jokes, each designed to drive 
home a serious point. 

“Some speakers make a talk out of 
all gags,” he says, “and some use no 
gags but simply make serious point 
after point. I use a blend of both.” 

No Tom Collins talk is ever a 
“canned” affair. Each is prepared to 
suit the particular group he is to ad- 
dress. 

First, Collins must know if-he has 
ever addressed the group before. One 
reason why about 70 per cent of his 
talks are repeat performances is be 
cause Collins never makes the same 
speech twice. Jokes and subject pith 
are new and fresh, slanted at the audi- 
ence. 

He never uses a written speech. On 
one side of a three-by-six card is t 
the name of the organization he is to 
meet, type of audience, and other 
necessary facts. On the reverse side he 
has jotted down key words which re 
mind him of joke-points planned for 
that talk. After the speech, he marks 
a line thorugh each of the key words 
used, and the card is then returned to 
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TOM COLLINS EFFERVESCING: 
no women’s clubs, no commencements, no fathers and sons 


his files. Next year, or five years later, 
if he is-invited to speak before the 
same group again, he pulls out the 
card, sees which points he used previ- 
ously, and prepares a new talk with 
new material. 

After 6,000 talks, Tom Collins has 
learned something about audiences. No 
more women’s clubs (“they'd rather 
have two hours bad talk than 30 min- 
utes good”); no father and son affairs 
(“if you shoot for dad, sonny is 
bored”). No commencements, no out- 
door gatherings. Mostly, he likes ser- 
vice clubs, medical societies, bar asso- 
ciations, bank groups, chambers of 
commerce, industrial sales meetings 
and conventions, But no matter where 
he goes he knows the “unexpected” is 
waiting in every audience. 

He remembers, for instance, one 
nightmarish occasion when the talk was 
dying on its feet, despite new gags, 
new theme, perfect conditions. 

“Only after the talk was over,” Col- 
lins says, “did I discover that the 
president and a top official of the or- 
ganization had engaged in a fist fight 
on the way into, the dining room. 
Everyone knew it but me. And there 
I was, pouring jokes for an endless 
half-hour into one of the most un- 
amused audiences in America.” 

He will always remember VE Day, 
too. “Someone came into the dining 
room and whispered to a man,” he 
recalls. “The man immediately left. 
Then others left. Then the toastmaster 
stood up and said, ‘Word has just come 
that the son of one of our most be- 
loved members has been killed in ac- 
tion.” He paused, while the members 
stared at each other in shocked dis- 
may. ‘And now,’ added the toastmas- 
ter, ‘here is our speaker, Tom Collins.’ 
So I stood up and tried to be funny 
after that annoncement.” He still 
shudders when he remembers. 
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His speaking record was 350 talks 
in one year—in 40 states and two for- 
eign countries. Now, with his two chil- 
dren out of college and Uncle Sam 
taking most of the money anyway, he 
would like to trim the annual total to 
about 150 and begin to take it a little 
easier. Bu they won't let him. En- 
gagements continue to pour in on this 
friendly littke man who occupies a 
dignified desk in the ultra-modern City 
National Bank. He spends about one 
day a week in Kansas City. The rest 
ot the time he is “on the road.” And 
no matter how they introduce him— 
as “Mr. Tom Collins,” or as “an inter- 
lude with a refreshing, tall, cool sum- 
mer drink”—he continues to be that 
welcome oddity of the business world, 
a banker who can make people laugh. 


DO, DO SOMETHING 


UprerMost and most confusing in ex- 
ecutives’ thoughts are the effects of 
mobilization on business economy. 
Symptomatic is SKF vice-president 
John Lawrence’s recent plea that gov- 
ernment “take down its hair” and tell 
American industry what is expected of 
it in the all-out fight against Com- 
munist aggression. “Unless this informa- 
tion is made available soon, it may 
come too late to be of any real help,” 
Lawrence told a Philadelphia meeting 
of the Society for Advancement of 
Management. “Government must take 
industry into its confidence and lay all 
of its cards on the table—without 
reservation—now!” 

Present muddle gained little clarity 
from announcement of the new “DO” 
(Defense Order) priority system by 
William H. Harrison, National Produc- 
tion Authority Administrator. DO rat- 
ings for defense production orders will 
be issued by Defense Department and 
the Atomic Energy Commission to pri- 
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vate companies. But, unlike the priori- 
ties system of W. W. II, DOs have no 
gradation of priority. And it is unclear 
whether allocation of shipments of 
goods in short supply will be left to the 
discretion of individual producers. 

Only course for individual businesses 
right now appears to be ‘business as 
usual.’ In several large companies, pri- 
ority departments have been set up, 
executives hired, and facilities readied 
for anticipated DOs. But so far these 
staffs have had nothing to do. As Law- 
rence pointed out, “we in our businéss 
have made every reasonable effort to 
find out what may be expected of us. 
So far no one—in Washington or else- 
where—seems able to give us a clear 
picture.” 

Possible solution to the present 
dilemma is the seven-point program is- 
sued by Turck, Hill & Co., New York 
Engineering firm. Accepted in principle 
by military procurement divisions, 
Munitions Board, Department of Com- 
merce and National Securities Board, 
the plan is designed to cut time lag 
between need for goods and their 
production, To private management 
the plan suggests: 

1. Find out what military products 
your company is best equipped to 
make, 

2. Get an engineering layout of 
facilities you will need. 

3. Set up separate procedures for 
accounting, personnel and operations; 
draw a sharp line between government 
and civilian accounts. 

4. Figure long-range needs for capi- 
tal, find sources, plan amortization. 

5. Line up existing and potential 
sources of business. 

6. Assign researchers and engineers 
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What's Your 


HEATING 
PROBLEM? 


Young *'SH"’ 
Unit Heater 







Here’s a favorite for warming up “cold 
spots” near windows, shipping room 
doors, etc., and fot general space heating 
applications. These non-ferrous-core units 
deliver maximum heat transfer, use quiet 
and efficient fans. 


CEILINGS? 


Young 
**Vertifiow’’ Unit Heater 


Patented “Vertifiow” design offers a rug- 
ged, compact, highly efficient unit. Exclu- 
sive motor “ventilation” feature eliminates 
burn-outs from core heat. Diffusers, noz- 
zles and Anemostats provide proper heat 
pattern. : 
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Young Cabinet 
Unit Heater 






Ideal for lobbies, vestibules, etc., wherever 
concentrated heating capacities are re 
quired and a compact, attractive cabinet- 
type design is necessary. For offices, spec- 
ify Young Convector-Radiators for quick, 
clean, draftless heating. 


YOUNG 


Heat Transfer Prod- Heating, Cooling, 
ucts for Automotive and Air Condition- 
ond Industrial Ap- ing Products for 
plications. Home and Industry. 


T.M. REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 


YOUNG RADIATOR COMPANY 
Dept. 1000-L. RACINE, WISCONSIN 
Plants at Racine, Wisconsin and Mattoon, Illinois 


Seles and Engineering 
Representatives in Principe! Cities 


THIS COUPON BRINGS FULL 
SOLUTIONS 


TO HEATING DIFFICULTFES 


YOUNG RADIATOR CO. 


DETAILS ON THREE 
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i Company. 4 ! 
i Address. I 
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to development and production work. 

7. Get the plan approved by gov- 
ernment agencies, contractors and other 
companies with which you will have to 
deal. 

As an offset to bureaucratic inde- 
cision, the Turck plan merits consider- 
able attention from business leaders. 
But in final analysis, defense produc- 
tion and priority allocation are govern- 
ment responsibilities, requiring coor- 
dination from the top Washington 
level. 


LITTLE-GIRL 
INVESTMENT 


WHETHER THE product is steel or citi- 
zenship, it’s hard for astute business- 
men to watch a resource being only 
slightly developed. Last spring civic- 
minded Ralph E. Hough, general man- 
ager of Bethlehem Steel’s Johnstown 
plant, invested certain unused resources 
of his company in a camp-site for the 
Johnstown Girl Scouts 

Hough considers the move a form of 
insurance. Bethlehem’s property, plus 
the character-building program of the 
Girl Scout Council, seemed to add up 
to something important: citizenship- 
training, insurance for our way of life. 

Most girls become Scouts because 
they want to hike, cook and sleep out- 
doors, sing around campfires, feel at 
home in the woods. But the’ Johnstown 
Scouts had no camp of their own, and 
in 1949 only 325 out of 1,200 girls had 
any sort of camping experience. 

To wide-eyed Scouts and Brownie- 
Scouts, it seemed as if Hough’s steel of- 
ficials waved a wand to bring “Beth 
Hill” into being. At first there was a 
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suitable tract of land, on Bethlehem 
property, six miles from town. It had 
two buildings, an extensive area of 
beautiful woodland, a creek. Like mag- 
ic, the buildings were renovated, the 
road widened, a parking and playing 
area developed, electricity and drinking 
water piped in. Equipment appeared; 
a rustic wading pool was built; outdoor 
fireplaces and picnic tables were in- 
stalled. 

In July the Bethlehem magicians 
visited “Beth Hill” while a Day-Camp 
was going on. They found 120 girls 
divided into “units” according to age 
and experience. Each unit was busy 
making its own clearing in the deep 
woods, constructing fireplaces, cranes 
for outdoor cooking, lashing tables and 
benches out of stripped boughs. In 
their own unit clearings they car 
ried out such group projects as cre- 
ative crafts, folk-dancing, nature-study, 
dramatics. 

What would be here to impress hard- 
headed businessmen, capitalists who 
think in terms of dollars and cents? 
They were impressed that in demo- 
cratic partnership with one another and 
their adult leaders, the girls planned 
their own program. They were im- 
pressed with their obvious happiness 
and pride in Beth Hill. Most of all, 
they were impressed that the Scouts 
represented all the nationality groups, 
social and economic levels in Johns- 
town. 

Beth Hill is “good community rela- 
tions.” It may also be interest-bearing 
to teach little girls that integrity is im- 
portant and skin-color is not. The in- 
vestment is in youth, with profits accru- 
ing to the economy rather than to a 
single company. 


if for dollars, why not for small girls? 
Forbes 
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Allison “501” Turbo-Prop engines fit in nacelles of pr 











Bigot connie 


esent commercial transports. 


A new kind of Air Lravel is in the making 


New military engine— 
soon to undergo first tests 
in civilian transport—promises 
smoother, faster, quieter, 
more pleasant air travel 


ITHIN a short time the first Ameri- 
pa commercial airliner powered 
by turbine engines will be delivered to 
the Allison Division of General Motors. 


The power plants in this Convair are 
the new Allison Model “501” Turbo- 
Props—commercial version of the Navy 
T38 engine. They are geared to new- 
tvpe propellers especially designed and 
built for high-engine-power character- 
istics by the Aeroproducts Division of 
General Motors. 


The “501” is lighter, smaller, smoother 
and quieter than any other propeller- 
tvpe engine of equal horsepower. It 
develops 2,750 horsepower and weighs 
only 1,250 pounds! 


As soon as this experimental Turbo- 


Your hey bo 
Letter Power 


Prop transport is received, General 
Motors-Allison engineers will start put- 
ting it through a comprehensive series 
of flight tests. 


In cooperation with the airlines it will 
be flown under all types of operating 
conditions—in all kinds of weather. It 
will be given the works, checked and 
rechecked many times over, until all 
its performance characteristics are defi- 
nitely evaluated. 


Such an all-out test program may take 
a year or more. But it will be well worth 
it, in view of the fact that present mili- 
tary experience indicates that Turbo- 
Prop power should bring the following 


benefits to commercial aviation: 


Ability to use low-cost, low-octane 
fuels, without increased consumption. 


Faster speed—up to maximum limit 
permitted by airframe design. 


Very low engine weight—less than half 
—increasing range or pay load. 


Much improved take-off and climb— 


ENERAL MoToRS 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE“ 


ALLISON AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


OLDSMOBILE «+ BUICK - 


November 1, 1950 
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permitting use of shorter runways, with 
greater safety and better schedules. 


Smoother, quieter operation—for more 
comfortable travel; also lower mainte- 
nance and overhaul costs. 


Usable in present aircraft — no costly 
modifications in changing over to tur- 
bine power. 

The development of the Allison Turbo- 
Prop engine, America’s first axial flow 
propeller-type turbine engine, together 
with Aeroproducts Propellers, is 
another example of General Motors 
progress. 


prop reduction 
geor box 
E compressor 


turbine wheels 


combustion exhaust? 
area . 


How the Turbo-Prop Engine Operates 


Compressor feeds air under pressure into 
combustion chamber, where it is mixed 
with fuel and ignited. Thrust of this hot 
gas drives turbine which is geared to a 
drive shaft that operates both compressor 
and special type Aeroprop Propeller. 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC 


GMC TRUCK & COACH 
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FREE... 


“How to File Your Tax Returns 
Under the New 1950 TaxLaw”’ 


Mail coupon below to get FREE Hand- 
book with special trial subscription to 
PRENTICE-HALL weekly tax letter 
“What’s Happening in Taxation” — only 
$3 for 3-month trial. 





New 1950 Tax Law radically increases 
personal taxes—also increases some corpo- 
ration taxes and decreases others. Do not 
file either personal or company tax returns 
before checking the handbook ‘‘How to 
File Your Tax Returns Under the New 
1950 Tax Law.” 


Here are some typical questions for 
which you should have answers at 
once: 


@ new tax law closes many ‘‘loopholes.”’ 
Which of the old tax savings are STILL 
available? 


@ every new tax law creates some NEW tax 
saving AA What important new 
tax savings are contained in 1950 law? 

@ medium size companies and their officers 
are vitally affected by new section 209 
of the law. What should be done now? 

@ your next declaration of estimated tax— 
ow does the new law affect this? 

@ filing of joint returns—what changes has 
the new law made? 


@ will it pay you this year to postpone until 
early {951 your year-end charitable con- 
tributions? 


@ stock eptions are now covered by new rules 
—how do these operate? 

@ what will be PRACTICAL effect of dras- 
tie es made in i gains and 
losses previsiens ef the law 

@ new law prevides for a of 
emergency facilities.”” How will that work? 

@ how will you be affected by new “‘carry- 
back, carry-over’ provisions? 


These are only a few of the questions answered 
for you in ‘‘How to File’’—and in the weekly 
issues of “‘What’s Happening in Taxation.’ 
“‘What’s Happening in Taxation’’ is now in 
its 12th year of continuous publication—issued 
by PRENTICE-HALL, INC., whose tax publica- 
tions are subscribed to by thousands of busi- 
ness organizations and accountants, as well as 
the Internal Revenue Bureau itself. 


Fill in and mail coupon below to 
receive 


1. FREE—the Handboek ‘‘How to File Your 
Tax Returns Under the New 1{95@ Tax 
Law” (regular price $1.50) 

2. 3 months’ issues ef weekly letter ‘““What’s 
Happening in Taxation’ for only $3 (regu- 
lar price $18 per year). 

To take advantage of this special offer, 
tear out and mail coupon today. 





r==SPECIAL TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION -- 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., Dept. M-F-1150 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Please send me: 


1. FREE—a copy ef the Handbook “‘How to File 
Your Tax Returns a4 the New 1950 T. 
Law (regular price $1.50 

2. The next 3 m f 4 “of the Prentice-Hall 
weekly letter “‘What’s Happening in Taxation’’ 
at a cost of only $3 (regular price $18 per 


year). 
You will bill me for only $3 in 10 days. 
Name ... 
Firm .. 
Address 
City. . 
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of every three 
readers have 
advised friends 
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LABOR RELATIONS 





by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


Welcoming new workers 


In Factory and office there are mil- 
lions of new faces. Over two million 
men and women have taken new 
jobs in industry since the Korean 
conflict alone. This trek to work has 
thrown a challenge to management 
—a test of its maturity in handling 
people, in getting newcomers prop- 
erly acclimated to their new sur- 
roundings, new contacts, new prob- 
lems. 

A survey of what's be- 
ing done to give new em- 
ployees that “at home” 
feeling shows that labor 
relations folk are by no 
means asleep at the 
switch. They're doing a 
yeoman job on the “em- 
ployee induction front.” 
Here’s a run-down of the 
“gimmicks” techniques, 
methods—one and all easily adapt- 
able in your factory or office in case 
you haven’t kept up with the man- 
agement “Joneses” on new workers. 

At Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. 
the bulletin board — Poo-Bah of all 
communication media—is used to 
acquaint regulars with newcomers. 
Every time a new office girl is hired, 
up goes a notice on the bul- 
letin board. It gives the gal’s name, 
address, former job, hobbies, and 
other interests. Helps a lot to break 
the ice. 

Wyman Gordon Co. goes at it 
another way. It has a special edition 
of its house organ all printed for 
new employees. Stories and features 
on the company, its products, its 
personnel, give the neophyte a good 
background the very first week on 
his job. Paper encourages new 
worker to ask questions. 

Free lunch the first day on the 
job is a unique “gimmick” used by 
the Upjohn Co. New employee re- 
ceives a ticket entitling him to a free 
feed on the company. 

Alden’s Inc., the Chicago mail 
order house, has a more elaborate 
set-up. It runs a “sponsor” program. 
Each new employee is introduced to 
an old-timer who does the job of 
proper induction. The regular em- 
ployee sees to it that Mr. or Miss 
New Worker is put into the swing 
of things. 

Stokes Moulded Products Co. has 





an angle well worth a look-see. New 
workers are started an hour later 
than the regular starting time. Rea- 
son: Early in the morning the fore- 
man is busy with routine details of 
getting the regulars started on their 
chores. As a result he hasn’t time to 
pay any attention to the new worker 
who would ordinarily have to sit 
around for an hour with no one pay- 
ing any attention to him. However, 
when the new employee 
comes in to work on the 
first day an hour late, the 
foreman is all ready to 
take on the job of induc- 
tion without submitting 
the employee to embar- 
rassing waits. 

Chrysler Corp. begins 
early. As soon as an em- 
ployee is hired the em- 
ployment office gets a line on the 
worker's hobbies and recreational 
interests. Immediately he is supplied 
with a list of names of other workers 
who share similar interests. New 
workers and their hobbies are also 
listed in the house organ to encour- 
age camaraderie. 

Sargent Co. does it up really 
brown when it comes to playing host 
to the new worker. The company 
has an induction program that takes 
six solid pages in its “Management's 
Policy Guide.” The introduction, 
aimed at foremen, sums up the prob- 
lem of the new employee. 

“Getting the new man or woman 
off to a good start is the joint re- 
sponsibility of the foreman and per- 
sonnel department. The new work- 
er’s first day on the job puts him in 
a jittery frame of mind. He’s tense, 
unsure of himself. His sensibilities 
are acute. He’s highly impression- 
able. The new worker must be con- 
vinced that he is needed, that he 
belongs in the group, that he can do 
the job, that he is with a good com-’ 
pany.” 

New York Central is another out- 
fit that’s “hep” to the induction 
process. N. Y. C. has put out a 
honey of a four-page feature called 
“Bill the New Railroader.” It’s a 
pithy account of how the newcomer 
feels on a new job and what the 
old-timers could do to help him over- 
come that lonesome feeling. 
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MATERIALS 


HANSEN 


WHETHER you tack up insulation, ceiling 
tile, displays or signs — fasten tags, line 

xes for shipment, gaskets in refriger- 
ators —or assemble units in production — 
the Hansen Tacker is the answer to your 
problem. A model for every tacking job. 


SAVES TIME. Zip! Zip! Fast as 
you grip — Hansen drives two-pointed 
or single-leg tackpoints, straight in or 
clinched—in staple lengths up to Y,"’. 


SAVES STEPS. Hansen holds 84 to 
140 staples per loading. Reloads in- 
stantly. Catch on back of unit holds 
spring for quick reloading. No back- 
tracking for tacks. 


ONE-HAND TACKERS 
end STAPLER See 


SAVES MATERIALS. No wasted 
staples or tacks to step on or swallow. 
Every staple driven evenly, efficiently. 
No marring or hammer dents. 


PROFITS PILE UP when Hansen is 
used with its speed, easy operation and its 
ability to do 1001 tacking and fastening 
jobs — in all lines of industry. 


Put it to work for you — 
today! 


REQUEST 
BOOKLET 
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Visit one of 60 successful 

units now operating. Income 

ESTABLISH as high as $240 daily. Mil- 

NEW wand Venetian Blinds need 

aundering in our patented 

BUSINESS machine. Price $6750. 24 mo. 
to pay. FREE Booklet. 

D. R. EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 

10! S. 44th St. Phila. 4, Pa. 








LETTER RACK 


Saves time. Clears your desk for 
action. A place for every paper. 
ae on every desk. 

-) Letter size, $7.50 2 Postpaid 
ae Legal size, 9.50 fin U.S.A. 
Green ... Gray... Brown... 

Check size and color desired. 
Send your order today. 


CURRIER MANUFACTURING CO. 
ST, PAUL 8, MINN. 














SMALL BUSINESS FOR SALE 


Typesetting, New York metropolitan area. 

Twenty employees. Excellent earnings. Owner 

will remain for year or two, if desired. 30 

years of good will. Price approximately de- 
ee insurable value. Address Forbes, 
ox 11-1. 











-—it’s NEW it’s wt Erasing | 


Typing Corrections without Erasin 


Del-e-tape’ 


THE AMAZING od 
ERADICABLE TYPEWRITEF RIBBON 


202 East 44th Street, New York City 17 





NEW IDEAS 





Snow Breeze 


Now you can dream of a White 
Christmas without the nightmare of 
backbreaking snow shoveling. De- 
signed for frosty sweet reverie, the 
Snow-Blo, pictured below, scoops a 16- 








inch path through snow up to 12 inches 
deep. Self-propelled, it requires a mini- 
mum of effort to control, pulverizes 
the snow and shoots it 20 to 40 feet 
from the cleared area. A gear drive 
transmits power to the wheels—the lit- 
tle human energy required being to 
guide the machine. Powered by a 2% 
h.p. gasoline engine, the plow has a 
snow discharge spout that directs the 
snow to either side of the cleared path. 
(Sensation Mower, Inc., Ralston, Neb.) 


Sparkle Plenty 


A new car- and truck-washing system, 
known as the Drex-Foam Process, of- 
fers a thorough and economical means 
of maintaining vehicles sparkling clean. 
The machine is portable, can be used 
either in a stall or with a continuous 
thru-type conveyor. In operation, the 
washer is charged with a soapless, syn- 
thetic detergent which is safe for use on 
all finishes. Equipped with a motor- 
driven pump, the machine quickly 
homogenizes the detergent-water mix- 
ture, forms swirls of foam which are 
sprayed over the car body. Recom- 
mended for large-scale operations, the 
machine is said to be also economical 
for occasional usage. Added feature: 
the detergent does not smear finishes. 
(Detrex Corp., Detroit 32, Mich.) 


Transparent Pockets 


Rifling frantically through stacks of 
valuable papers (which take a terrific 
beating through the years) is outmoded 
by a new plastic case holding the docu- 
ments in spacious pockets. The flexible 
material is resistant to aging, abrasion, 
mold and mildew, and is easily wiped 
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clean with a damp cloth. Each pocket 
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can hold two insurance policies, for 
example, placed back to back for easy 
identification. Protecting the paper 
from soiling, tearing, and unnecessary 
handling, the strips have heat-sealed 
seams between the pockets providing 
space for identification. (Rough Notes 
Co., Inc., 1142 N. Meridian St., In. 
dianapolis 6, Ind.) 


No Abra Kadabra 


A new scientific instrument makes it 
virtually possible to be in two places 
at the same. time without the aid of a 
Houdini. The machine is a pointer 
which enables a lecturer to cast a 
micro-sharp clear, color-free, arrow- 
image the full length of an auditorium 
while simultaneously operating the pro- 
jector. The pointer produces no hala. 
tions which fuzz and spill over the 
specified area of discussion, nor does it 
interfere with the color of the projec 
tion. It operates on 115-volt AC, comes 
with 25 feet of detachable cord. (Edna- 
Lite Optical Co., 474 Water Street, 
Peekskill, N. Y.) 


$999,999,999.99 Total 


The adding machine pictured below 
has an eleven-column totalling capacity, 
can add a sum up to “a penny short of 


a billion dollars.” Designed to help cut 
down paper work, the machine sub- 
tracts, divides, and computes compli 
cated credit balances. Finger nails can- 
not be broken on its keyboard—“it’s got 
all the grace and ease of a ballet 
dancer plus the capacity and rugged- 
ness of a bulldozer for moving mout- 
tains of paper work.” Phew! Weighing 
only 19% pounds, it is available 
either 10-key or full keyboard styles 
and in hand or electrically operated 
models. (Victor Adding Machine Co. 
Chicago, IIl.) 


Silent Knight 


An aura of silence marks the opet 
ation of a new electric typewritet, 
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which is practically inaudible only a 
short distance from the machine. Con- 
ventional “quiet” machines must be 
more than twice as far removed, and 
the average standard typewriter twelve 
times as far to secure the same results. 
The machine’s bid to fame lies in its 
sound insulation. Wrapped in a sound- 
proof case, all typing operations are 
performed on the keyboard—except the 
insertion and removal of paper. All keys 
are actuated electrically, and the sound- 
proof case is easily opened by the touch 
of a single key. (Underwood Corp., 1 
Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y.) 


Egg Decapitater 

By using the new “Egg-Topper” pic- 
tured below, it’s no problem to crack 
an egg shell without breaking the yoke 
-which, if you're an amateur chef, 
youll agree is a neat trick. Should be 
a godsend to harried husbands and 
rushed restaurateurs. Topper provides 


a clean cut, works as well on boiled 
eggs as on raw ones. Elimination of 
jagged edges that pierce egg yoke 
makes it easy to separate the white 
from the yoke for cakes, puddings, and 
other dishes. (Jepco, P.O. Box 94, 
Oakland 4, Calif.) 


Deft Counterfeiter 


A great time-saver in making mul- 
tiple labels required for shipments that 
go forward in several packages is pre- 
sented by the “Lab-L-Master.” Simply 
pressed above the original shipping 
order, it has the name and address 
written on it, leaves a carbon copy on 
the original order. The “Master” can 
then duplicate the label at a rate of 30 
per minute, once it is set in the printer. 
Prints dry instantly without smearing, 
and the printer is used without stencils, 
plates, ribbon, or ink. Printing area is 
14 x 3% inches—or seven lines of type- 
written matter. Although designed pri- 
marily for use in the shipping room, 
the “Lab-L-Master” can be used to 
imprint names on anything requiring 
repeat impressions. (Master Addresser 


Co., 6500 West Lake St., Minneapolis 
16, Minn.) 
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“IT never felt 
so helpless 


in my life” P 







“charred records put me 
out of business 
in a matter of seconds...” 


An isolated case? No indeed—for 43 out of every 100 
firms that lose their records by fire never reopen. 


Could you do business without your vital records— 
accounts receivable, inventory records, contracts, deeds? 
Of course you couldn’t. Moreover, you must have 

these records to prepare your proof-of-loss statement 
required 'to collect fully on your fire insurance. 


NO BUSINESS IS FIREPROOF 


Your business may be in a fireproof building—but 
that’s where some of the most disastrous fires occur! 
Like an oven, a fireproof building holds and intensifies 
the heat of a fire. 


A MOSLER RECORD SAFE is specifically built and 
scientifically insulated to protect your records against 
fire. It carries the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. label, 
signifying that it has passed rigid fire, impact and 
explosion tests. An old safe, or a safe without the Under- 
writers’ label, gives your records little or no protection. 





Mosler Record Safe, 

bearing the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. ‘A” label, 
with burglary resistive chest 
inside, giving protection 
against both fire and burglary. 


Why gamble with your business future, when Mosler 
protection is yours at so little cost? For full details, 
send the coupon today, 


ge Mosler Safe <...... 


Main a eiiitiliintdinaaia [----- FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY! -———— 1 
. THE MOSLER SAFE CO., Dept. FR 
soon stim wee Vork 1 ct 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults in the World ' Please send me: 
' 00 The free booklet, ‘What You Should Know 



































1 
Se, 1 About Safes.” 
(0 The name of my nearest Mosler Dealer. 
Ne asactatarac hs haapeceoeesticacs 
i | : Firm... 
a = YP Ahr eBS nsccsscscsccessessceeseerssereereereseertennntnnensnesnnscnscenecneneennessseoseoe sees ! 
Builders of the U.S. Gold Storage 1 City a en ! 
Vault Doors at Fort Knox, Ky. Tee «Sf ne ts a ANGINA IEE r 
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BOOKLETS 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


866. THe Pomona COLLEGE PLAN FOR 
Liretime Security: Outlines an invest- 
ment plan providing for life income, plus 
the establishment of a living memorial in 
the investor's name. Details two plans: 
fixed annuity, and life income contract. 

867. Unrrep StaTres GOVERNMENT PRo- 
CUREMENT: Designed to aid businessmen 
obtain government contracts, this 16-page 
































Dey stand for Risk, Reward, and 
Responsibility—and the last should really come first. 

Because both the risks you take, and the rewards 
you receive, very often depend on how well you meet 
your responsibilities as an investor. 

We mean for instance, your responsibility to decide 
just how much risk you can really afford . just 
what your investment objectives are. 

We mean your responsibility for finding out all you 
can about any security before you buy . . . facts about 
earnings, sales, dividends about competition, 
standing, and outlook. , 

And finally we mean your responsibility never to 
buy any stock and forget it. Always remember that 
there may be good and sufficient reasons for buying 
certain securities today—but even better ones for sell- 
ing them six months from now. 

We think that’s a lot of responsibility for any in- 
vestor to handle . . . think he’s entitled to help—if he 
wants it. 

So, here at Merrill Lynch, we’ve made that help 
our responsibility. 

If you want facts about any particular industry, 
company, or stock .. . 

If you want a current appraisal of the securities 
you already own... 

Or if you'd like us to draft a sensible program for 
investing any specific sum to meet your objectives, 
just ask. 

Whether you’re a customer or not, there’s no 
charge, no obligatiot.. Simply address— 


Department SD-86 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 
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brochure enumerates many contract-losing 
pitfalls, outlines a more favorable ap. 
proach. Specifies how to get the most for 
one’s money when bidding for government 
orders. 


868. Some OBSERVATIONS ON THE Con. 
STRUCTION Boom: Analyzes the present 
construction boom, warns of probable ta- 
pering off because of too much government 
stimulation. Recommends “a set of over-all 
government policies which will command 
the hearty support of a clear majority of 
the American people.” 


869. RESPONSIBILITIES OF ADVERTISING 
in Marntarninc Our FREE ECONomy: 
Don Belding, president of Foote, Cone & 
Belding, explains how advertising benefits 
the consumer by bringing him low-priced 
goods, high living standards, new job op- 
portunities, and higher real wages. Points 
out that. advertising provides the “magic 
key” to lower prices in mass production. 
(16 pages). 


870. THe History AND DEVELOPMENT 
oF StaTe UnFam SALEs AcTs AND THER 
JustTiFicaTIon: Supplies helpful informa- 
tion concerning unfair sales acts. Deals 
comprehensively with problems of unfair 
competition, history of sales-below-cost 
legislation, economic justification, and legal 
aspects of the laws. Last chapter is a 
digest of state unfair sales acts. (19 
pages ). 


871. Mr. Murpny Has a Vautt: A 12 
page illustrated sales pamphlet advocating 
a decentralized placement of office safes 
for maximum utility and minimum waste. 
Emphasizes the importance of insulated 
vaults to guarantee protection from fire 
and water. 


872. Wuat’s 1n Your Lire INsuRANCE 
Po.icy?: This illustrated booklet shows 
what benefits life insurance policies give 
besides payments. Such matters as prem- 
ium payments, grace periods, beneficiary 
changes, assignments, and nonforfeiture 
values are discussed in its 20 pages. 


873. PROPERTIES OF FLAMMABLE LIQUDDS, 
GasEs AND So.ips: Gives pertinent data 
concerning the fire and explosive hazards 


of flammable materials found in industrial | 


plants. Includes a table of 200 items giving 
their flash points, explosive limits, auto 
ignition temperatures, specific gravities, 
vapor densities, melting points, boiling 
points, and suitable extinguishing agents. 
(12 pages). 


874. IpenTiIFyING Our Enemies: A % 
page address by New York Curb Exchange 
president Francis Adams Truslow, brand- 
ing Russia our physical foe, inflation ou 
economic adversary, and socialism out 
ideological enemy. Warns that this triple 
alliance presents an even more dangerous 
threat to our free institutions than is get- 
erally known and one for which we may 
not be prepared. He also evaluates the 
dangers of American intervention in Korea. 


875. Natura Gas AND NEw ENGLAND: 
Describes the proposed pipeline that will 
feed natural gas from the Southwest to the 
homes and industries of New England, the 
wartime dependability of natural gas, 
the comparative costs of various fuels. 
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Trend encouraging, 


ASSUMING THAT Russia will not dare to unleash 
another World War in the near future—a reasonable 
assumption—the outlook for American business, 
employment, securities, justifies at least moderate 
optimism, does not warrant jitters. 

Many of us will have to tighten our belts. In- 
deed, we should. For these reasons, among others: 

Our living costs are more likely to-go up than 
down. 

Inflation threatens to spread. 

Powerful unions are insisting upon additional 
wage boosts. (American labor leaders have not 
exercised the restraint exhibited by Socialistic 
British unions. ) 

Supplies of various kinds of consumer goods are 
sure to become scarcer because of war-preparation 
priorities. Which is as it should be. 

Curbs on instalment-buying cannot but become 
more potent. Another salutary development. 

Increasingly, Uncle Sam is being forced into be- 
coming the Ajax of all the non-Communistic coun- 
tries of the world. The end is not within sight. 

Happily, both Western Europe and Britain, 
thanks to Marshall Plan and other aid, are gaining 
economic financial strength on a rather impres- 
sive scale. This progress should continue, especially 
as Communistic influences have notably weakened. 

The signal victory of United Nations forces in 
Korea is calculated to have far-reaching effect 
upon Russia, upon Communistic China and other 
Soviet satellites. 

Stalin and his hypocritical peace-mouthing sub- 
ordinates are now being checkmated at every turn 
at Lake Success. The whole civilized world mani- 
festly has turned adamantly against Red aggression. 
This is infinitely inspiring. 
































In the Western Hemisphere 





Throughout the Western Hemisphere events,” on 
the whole, are encouraging. 

The election of Dictator Gutilio Vargas as Presi- 
dent of Brazil does not, in my opinion, forebode 
conflict with the United States. My on-the-spot 
investigations in that country two-three years ago 
convinced me not only that Vargas was the strong 
man of Brazil, but that, while arbitrary, he was 
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not discouraging 


sincerely intent upon improving the lot of his peo- 
ple, that he was progressive, that the reforms he 
advocated would tend to lessen the menace of 


. Communism there. 


Argentine’s President Peron constitutes more or 
less of a question-mark. Nevertheless, should a 
showdown come, I am hopeful that he would line 
up on the side of the United States, the United 
Nations, against Stalinism. 

So, surveying the world, I feel that international 
conditions have become more encouraging than 
discouraging. 


Import of Home Happenings 


What is the import of happenings at home? 

The prospect is for full-flood employment. 
That’s cardinally important. 

Curbs on private, consumer consumption are 
likely to be offset by expanding Federal expendi- 
tures. 


Industry, therefore, should do well. 

Dividend increases are being announced daily. 
More are sure to come. 

Looming grievous imposts on corporation profits 
and on individual incomes impel soberness. Amer- 
icans certainly face unprecedented international 
burdens. 


Will we be able to shoulder all this adumbrated 
load? 

I am hopeful that we will. 

My mind is very much centered on November 7. 

President Truman, deliriously intoxicated by the 
success of his prediction of the last Presidential 
election outcome, voices cocksureness that his 
Administration will gain strength in both branches 
of Congress. 

Should he prove correct, I, for one, would re- 
serve the right to recast my prognostications. 

Frankly, Republican gains would strengthen my 
analysis of America’s future. 

We must just wait and see. 














JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange and a registered invest- 
ment adviser. makes his head- 
quarters in our Philadelphia office. 





Transactions for his customers are 
executed and cleared through us. 
Inquiries Invited 





REYNOLDS & Co. 


Members of New York and other leading 
Stock and Commodity Exchanges 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
120 Broadway 1528 Walnut Street 


Other New York City Offices 
Empire State Bidg. 
Branch Offices: 


Chicago, Ill, Allentown, Pa Lancaster, Pa. 
Scranton, Pa. Pottsville, Pa. York, Pa. 

East Orange, N. J. Morristown, N. J. Bridgeton, N. J. 
Syracuse, N. Winston-Salem, N. C. Pinehurst, N. C. 
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A GROWING COMPANY 


IN A GROWING WEST 


Serving in Utah, idaho, Wyoming, Colorado 
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IT PAYS contrary 


By HUMPHREY B. NEILL 


author of “THE INSIDE STORY 
OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE" 


Send $2 for 28-page Report describing the 
Theory of Contrary ‘Gpinion (as com- 
mented upon in LIFE Magazine and by 
numerous writers). Current copy of Neill 
Letter of Contrary Opinion included, 
which applies the Theory to today’s eco- 
nomic events. 


NEILL LETTERS Box 250 
SAXTONS RIVER, VT. 


























HOW TO MAKE MONEY 


DECLINING MARKET 
Perpetual Bull and Novice Bear 


Read this 80 page book on the way UP 
Profit from it on the way DOWN 
A must book en Short Selling. $1.00 


MARK WEAVER, Dept. F-3, BOX 1130 








THE MASSACHUSETTS Investment Trust 
(the largest in the United States) had 
14%% of its funds invested in utility 
stocks at the end of June. This was ex- 
ceeded only by the oils, which consti- 
tuted about 18% of assets. The Lehman 
Corporation and other large investment 
trusts also had more money invested in 
oils and utilities than any other groups. 

During peace it was generally con- 
sidered that these two groups had the 
best prospects. 

Following the outbreak of war with 
Korea, the utility stocks dropped sharp- 
ly and have recovered very little. It 
was expected that this industry would 
be hurt by rising costs, higher taxes, 
and delays in obtaining rate increases. 

I have recommended utility stocks on 
many occasions and have carefully 
watched developments. 

I present an estimate, based on a 45% 
corporate tax and a 50% tax, of earnings 
of utilities which I have recommended 
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INVESTMENT POIN TERS 


Utilities for investment 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


this year. (Unless the military situation 
turns for the worse, I doubt if the tax 


will exceed 45%. ) 


Utilities will be little affected by any 


excess profits tax. 


This estimate does not allow for any 
increase in business, nor for increase in 
rates. For instance, an application by 
Potomac Electric Power is now pending 
for increased rates, and I believe in- 
creased transportation rates will be 
granted to Public Service of New 


Jersey. 


I realize that many-investors own 
utility stocks, and depend upon contin- 
uation of dividends to meet expenses. 
A study of the estimated earnings will 
show that very few of the dividends 
should be in danger, and where it ap- 
pears that a dividend might be moder- 
ately reduced, the price of the stock has 
already taken this into consideration. 

The yields on utility stocks are excel- 
lent, and I continue to advise holding 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 37) 





Latest 


Est. Earnings 





Per 8h, On Tax Rate of Recent 
Company Div Earns. 45% 50% Price Yield 
AMERICAN Gas & ELECTRIC....... $3.00 $429 $3.73 $3.33 45% 6.55% 
Arzawrsc Crry Enmc..........20- 1.20 1.58 1.389 1.25 18% 4° § 6.40 
«ae 2.80 9.95 2.59 2.34 40% 6.85 
CaROLINA Power & LIGHT........ 2.00 3.10 2.69 2.39 28% 7. 
CENTRAL & SourH WEsT....... Y” 0.90 1.45 1.26 1.13 12%/7.. 7 
0.60 0.70 0.62 0.56 9% 6.59 
1.80 2.84 2.49 2.25 29% 6.08 
2.40 8.12 2.82 2.60 40% ~> > 5.95 
1.60 2.03 1.78 1.60 28 5.71 
1.60 2.58 2.17 1.91 28%39*) 5.65 
1.40 1.75 1.54 1.38 23% 5.86 
2.00 2.85 2.49 2.24 80% 3 7.4. 6.56 
y 2.00 2.60 2.31 2.10 29% 6.84 
DELAWARE Power & LIGHT..... ,« 1.20 1.69 1.47 1.31 20% 5.94 
Detrorr EpIson..........c7@%-~ 1.20 2.06 1.87 1.74 22%.) 5.40 . 
Duxe Power.............% i 4.00 8.79 7.66 6.86 86% 4.68 
FLorma Power & LIGHT.... wr 1.20 2.50 1.95 1.76 19% 6.24 
GENERAL Pusiic UTILITIES........ 1.20 2.07 1.87 1.78 15% «7.947 
Kansas Power & LIGHT.......... 1.12 1.62 1.46 1.85 15% ‘> ) 7.85 
YMup.e Soutn UTILITIES.......¢. 1.10 1.77 1.48 1.27 16 6.88 
/New ENGLAND Eec. SysTeM..V.. 0.80 1.37 1.21 1.10 ll 127.27 
_NoORTH AMERICAN ..........000-:5 1.20 1.40 1.27 1.17 16%" ~7.12 
JNorTHERN States Power (Mien 77 0.70 1.05 092 083 10%” 675" 
ER 2.00 8.15 2.77 2.50 29% 6.85 
Paciric Gas & ELectric.”........ 200 211 1.88 1.71 31%; 6.40 
Penn. Power & LIGHT........... 1.60 2.48 2.19 1.98 23% 6.75 
PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC....2>.... 1.50 2.04 1.74 1.59 25% 5.85 
Potomac Exectric Power....”.. 0.90 093 084 077 18% 6.78 
Pusuic Service E. & G......... 7 1.60 2.25 1.86 1.58 21% 12 7.54 
So. Canouina E. & G..... =>. «060 4107 0.96 0.88 8 29, 7.50 
SourHerN Cauir. Epison...7™.<. 2.00 3.15 2.75 2.47 32%* * 6.18 
-CID. ..sscsvnckvseesde 0.80 1.25 1.06 0.93 ae 7.45 
/ SP Poe Pee 1.28 2.23 1.95 1.75 23 “67, 5.57 
/Vimcinta Evectric & Power...... 1.20 1.71 1.55 1.48 Hag as 6.72 
West Penn ELEcTRIC.......34... 1.80 3.46 2.68 2.37 98 yr 7.88 
Wisconsin E.ectrric Power...... 1.20 1.73 1.46 1.27 17% |4\,6.72 
Vx 
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DIVIDENDS — NOT 


The experience of half a century has 
convinced us there is a scientific formula 
for fortune building. Success over many 
years has also proved psychological in- 
terpretations most fundamental. It is far 
better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
economic statistics. 


Years of accuracy have built us pre- 
eminent recognition for long-term market 
reliability. That is why worried investors 
write from many parts of America to 
get the “Stock Market Appraisements” 
we formerly syndicated nationally on 
financial pages under the heading, 
“ROYSTONE SAYS.” 


Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 


This demand from everywhere for re- 
liable guidance on when and what to buy 
forced us to publish our comments in in- 
expensive weekly bulletins. 

To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely 
eliminates the hazards of speculation. 
Now, thanks to the discovery, made while 


YES—FORTUNES ARE LOST SEEKING 


W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 
Who, from devoting many years protecting in- 
vestors from danger, wrote ‘‘America Tomorrow,’’ 
called ‘‘the most far-seeing economic guide for 
future,’’ sent free to his personal clients 
with his ‘27 Safety Rules’’ for investors and 


evaluating fundamental psychological fac- traders. 


GROWTH VALUES 


growth values. He does not realize the 
great number of stocks listed that are in 
a trend of natural retrogression. He does 
not know how few are impulsed by 
special advantages. However, many of 
the few that look like growth stocks have 
their own peculiar limitations. 

Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through specializing, not through 
diversification. A few poor selections can 
destroy the gains of years. Recently, our 
clients bought a pre-reorganization bond 
that doubled in priceand an oil stock at six 
that went to fourteen. Our newest discovery 
at four has already advanced to seven and 
still has great fortune-building promise. 

The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement. That 
alone will offset higher living costs. That, 
and fortune-building requirements, calls 
for at least a fifty per cent fund gain each 
year. Instead, the great majority of in- 
vestors see their cash values shrink each 
year. The very opposite is the basis of 
our long-term fortune-building plan. 

Read what the Press Service that 

syndicated his “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says . is re- 
spected by the best in Wall Street, from 
the small speculator to the largest invest- 
ment trusts. 





tors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry Formula, we are 
enabled to detect the difference between distribution and accu- 
mulation, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. We follow 
the insiders who make the market, not the public that buys 
during distribution and sells during periods of accumulation. 

Without such “insight” the average investor never has a fair 
chance. Instead of building up a fortune in a few years, he sees 
his funds shrink year after year. Unfortunately, investors and 
traders are equally victims of psychological distortions. Follow- 
ing popular sentiment, they too often are forced to buy when 
they should sell and sell when they should buy. To protect 
clients against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules 
for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and 
so have no growth futures. Investors should not seek dividends 
at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 

Often, before the fifty-point break in 1946, we warned against 
a drastic decline. Just before the Korea crisis, we repeated that 
warning. We advised conserving cash to buy special situations, 
long-term growth possibilities independent of general conditions. 
Anticipating such breaks to buy growth bargains makes all the 

ifference between failure and fortune-building. 
_ Naturally, the. long trend turning points are absolutely essen- 
tial to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching 
has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It 
would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of appreciation from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 
of growth prospects in special situations such as those we have 
elected to buy for substantial income and rapid growth. While 
they await opportunities they need instruction to protect them 
from the dangers of popular misconceptions such as the uni- 
versal mistake in forecasting the 1948 election. 


GROWTH FIRST— THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy at any time and 
be sure of a profit. He has slight knowledge of the economic and 
investment cycles. He seldom considers that many businesses out- 
grow their initial advantages. He knows next to- nothing about 





“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. With 
a truly remarkable record in earlier years, since he has been 
writing for this service he has foreseen all the important market 
changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We cannot take our first step in fortune-building until we 
appreciate that error is preponderant in human effort. We might 
go so far as to say that if there is a wrong way, human beings 
are prone to follow that way. That is why we earnestly believe 
there is a tremendous need for honest investment and business 
guidance. Such assistance can be derived only from factually 
appraising future investment values in the light of political and 
social trends. It was such factual appraisement that enabled us 
correctly to foresee the 1948 election result and the resultant 
market break. Without such guidance, there is small hope for 
the individual in his quest for financial independence. 

Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to 
replace our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
the present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

The same weekly bulletins that cost you only twenty-five 
dollars for fifty-two weeks, go to thousands of clients from coast 
to coast, including those paying one hundred dollars a year for 
personal guidance and to banks and big business. 


What the Weekly Bulletin Said at Market Top, 
May 31, 1946, before the 50 point drop 


“The market is now in the zone of distribution, positively 
dangerous. 

“In 1940 when the averages were 138 and Wall Street was 
wild-eyed over inflation, we alone were positive the averages 
would go down to 96. They did. Now that prices are again at 
a dangerous level, everybody is most confident.” 

Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune-building in Wall Street. When 
you send check for $5 or $25.00 be sure to ask for “America 
Tomorrow” and those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and 
Traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 6, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931). Mid-town consultation appointment, $25. 
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For Only $5, You Can 


TRY BARRON'S 
FOR 17 WEEKS 


to help your money grow 


Here is a way to discover, at low cost, 
how Barron’s National Business and 
Financial Weekly gives you complete 


financial and investment 
the equivalent of numerous special 
services that cost much more. A trial 
subecription—17 weeks for only $5— 
you: 
ing you need to know to 
belp crag oe | your business and in- 
vestment affairs with greater under- 
standing and foresight ...the invest- 
ment implications of current political 
economic events, and corporate 
activities ... the perspective you must 
have to anticipate trends and grasp 
fitable investment opportunities... 
he knowledge of underlying trends 
immediate outlook, vi news an 
statistics, which indicate intrinsic values 
of stocks and bonds, real estate, com- 
modities. Compactly edited to con- 
serve your time, yet keep you profit- 
ably informed. ee 

No other publication is like Bar- 
ron’s. It is ially edited for the man 
who is worth over $10,000, or who saves 
#1,000 or more a year. It is the only 
weekly affiliated with Dow Jones, and 
has use of Dow Jones’ vast, - 
ized information in serving you. 

Try Barron’s and see for yourself 
how this complete weekly ncial 
news service gives you money-making, 
protective information you need in 
managing your business and invest- 
ments wisely, profitably, in the eventful 
eee sheet 


Only $5 for 17 weeks’ trial; full 
*s subscription only $15. Just send 
ad today with your check; or tell 
us to bill you later. F-t1-i 


BARRON’S 


BATIONAL BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL WEEKLY 
The Only Weekly Affiliated With Dow Jones 
40 New Street, New York 4.N VY 
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ARE YOU 


IN THESE COMMODITIES? 


COTTON OATS 
SOYBEANS RYE 
HIDES WHEAT 


If so, you'll want to take advantage 
of this service. Commodity. Trend, 
through weekly bulletins and on-the- 
spot telegrams, maintains the objec- 
tives of building up capital and cutting 
losses short. Proper selection of stop- 
loss levels is just one of the many 
plus factors that makes this service in- 
dispensable to commodity speculators. 
We will be glad to send you the 
current bulletin free of 
charge upon request. 








COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


80 Church Street 


New York 7, N. Y. 











MAKE YOUR FORTUNE 


ON SCHEDULE, $100.000 — 20 years: using $30 


monthly, as goal. 
speculation. START your FUTURE, Today. N 
Plan and Latest bulletin, new clients 


SUCCESSFUL TRADERS ANALYSIS 
Box 244 


. ESD, San Diego, Calif. 


STOP losing money by emotional 
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MARKET OUTLOOK 





by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Effect of bank investments 


Technical indications continue favor- 
able, but there is a potentially threaten- 
ing situation in banking trends during 
recent months. 

From January to October the invest- 
ment holdings of the weekly reporting 
member banks declined more than $3 
billion. Previous experience suggests 
that this decline in investments may be 
forecasting a major bear market in 
stock prices. 

This does not seem to be a reason- 
able assumption at a time when war 
and preparation for future wars would 
appear to guarantee a high level of 
industrial activity and commodity 
prices for several years. However, 
early in 1946, when the investment 
account of the member banks began a 
rapid decline, it did not then seem 
reasonable that this could be forecast- 
ing a major decline in stock prices. 

Between January and May in 1946 
reporting member bank investments de- 
clined about $3.5 billion. Despite the 
promise of a great peacetime prosper- 
ity, the stock market, as reflected in 
average prices, made a high in May 
and then started an irregularly declin- 
ing treud that persisted for many stocks 
until June, 1949. 

Prior to 1946 the greatest liquidation 
of ban investments ever recorded took 
place between July, 1936, and October, 
1937. Over this period of 15 months 
the member banks reduced their invest- 
ment holdings by $2.2 billion as their 
loans outstanding increased about $1.7 


billion. 


Between 1905 and 1937 the major 
bear markets and business depressions 
of 1907, 1920-21 and 1929-1932 were 
all foreshadowed by declines in bank 
investments. 

In 1905-1906 the stock market ad- 
vanced for eight months after the peak 
of bank investments had been estab- 
lished. In 1919 the subsequent advance 
lasted for six months. In 1928-1929 
after the market had been in a major 
uptrend for seven years, it continued 
to advance for 14 months following 
the peak in the investment account of 
the commercial banks. The time inter. 
val between the high of investments 
and the top of the stock market in 
1936-1937 was-eight months. 

The experience of 1936-1937 and 
1946 suggests that it is wise to take 
seriously any period of sustained liqui- 
dation in the investments of commercial 
banks even though a good case can be 
made for things being different now. 

The writer will not attempt to dis- 
count the previous forecasting ability 
of bank investments. However, allow- 
ance will be made for the fact that 
despite rampant inflationary psychology 
around the bull market tops of 1919, 
1929, 1987 and 1946, important de 
terioration in breadth of advance was 
clearly indicated prior to the absolute 
highs reached by the industrial average. 

In view of this record its seems justi- 
fiable to wait until the decline in bank 
investments. is reinforced by indications 
of a decline in breadth before starting 
a policy of general liquidation. 
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CONGRATULATIONS 





William J. Cameron, elected presi- 
dent, and William P. Worthington, 
elected executive vice-president, of 
Home Life Insurance Co. 

Mrs. Madeleine Edison Sloane, 
daughter of Thomas A. Edison, elected 
a director of Western Union Telegraph 
Co. 

William B. Brows, elected president 
of Esso Standard Oil (Caribbean) 
S. A., a subsidiary of Standard Oil Co. 
(N.J.). 

Robert C. Porter, appointed vice- 
president, corporate trust department, 
of Chemical Bank & Trust Co. (N.Y.). 

James Maratta, sales promotion man- 
ager of the Acousticon, Dictograph and 
Fire Alarm divisions of Dictograph 
Products, Inc., named -a vice-president 
and a director. 

Robert P. Messenger, elected execu- 
tive vice-president of International 
Harvester Co.; and Edward M. Ryan, 
director of foreign operations, elected 
a vice-president. 

Irving A. Wills, elected a director of 
American Home Products Corp. 


N. Baxter Jackson, chairman of the | 


Chemical Bank & Trust Co., elected 


chairman of the Clearing House Com- | 


mittee, New York. 

L. W. Smead appointed general sales 
manager of The Ford Division, Ford 
Motor Co. 

James W. Carkner, elected chairman 
of the Pepsi-Cola Co., to succeed Wal- 
ter S. Mack, Jr. 

Charles H. Bell, elected executive 
vice-president of General Mills, Inc. 

A. R. Kelso, elected vice-president 
in charge of production of Mack 
Trucks, Inc. 

John J. Harding, elected president 
of Federal Enameling and Stamping 
Co. of Pittsburgh, succeeding John J. 
Harding, who becomes chairman. 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34) 


these stocks, with additional purchases 
warranted. 

Even allowing for a 50% tax, the div- 
idends on some stocks, such as Florida 
Power & Light and West Penn Electric, 
should be covered by a wide margin. 
These two stocks appear, therefore, to 
be especially attractive for investment 
and moderate appreciation. 

(The estimated earnings have been 
taken from a circular issued by McDon- 
nell & Company, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange.) 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


November 1, 1950 





“12 CASH-RICH STOCKS 
IN FAVORED POSITION” 


Investors who, with an eye to future growth potentialities, are now in a position 


te assume the normal risks of a ‘‘businessman’s investment,’”’ should read FINANCIAL WORLD’s st 
“12 CASH-RICH STOCKS IN FAVORED POSITION.” in comparison with its prevailing market ey 
oo — group is backed by unusually large liquid assets, previding ample means for expansion 


“HOW | WOULD INVEST $50,000 TODAY” 
By Louis Guenther, Publisher Financial World 


Don’t fail to let Louis Guenther, veteran financial editor and publisher, tell you, 
out of his nearly half-century’s Wall Street experience, “HOW | WOULD INVEST $50,000 (alse $100,000) 
TODAY.”’ Whether you have more or less to invest, his sound views will be of great value in reaching sounder 


conclusions on improving your own investment program and substantially increasing your investment results through 
wiser security selections. 


TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION $5 


R + TURN “Ao Wire ONLY $5 for a 3-months’ trial subscription and receive: 
a eekly issues WORLD, to assist you in handling your security investments rofitably ; 
(b) next 3 Monthly Pecket Stock Guides with our independent RATINGS and pon ef latest Carnines Reports 
and Vital Balance Sheet Figures on 1{,900 listed stocks; (c) Personal Investment Advice Privilege, and (d) 
“12 CASH-RICH STOCKS IN FAVORED POSITION,” ‘259 Honor Rell Stocks That Have Not Missed a Dividend 
fer 25 Years or More,” and “HOW | WOULD INVEST $50,000 (also $100,000) TODAY,’ by Louis Guenther. 


Or, send $20 check or money order for annual subscription (or $11 for 6 months) 
including all the above, also $4.50 “STOCK FACTOGRAPH” BOOK (1950-1951 Edition) just published—a “MUST” 


in analyzing more than 1,600 stock values. Money Back in 30 Days if not satisfied. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


(Founded 1902) 
New York 6, N. Y. 

















86-FB Trinity Place 
DEBT-FREE 


47 COMPANIES 


Strong Concerns With Only 
Common Stock Outstanding 


rr of bank loans or senior capital is a mark of distinction 

for any company—an indication of conservative management 
and strong financial standing. Stockholders in such debt-free com- 
panies are in the fortunate position of owning these businesses 
in entirety free from mortgages or prior claims. A new Report on 
47 debt-free companies has just been completed by our Staff. This 
Report divides these stocks into five classes as follows: 


10 Stocks with strong Growth characteristics 
10 Dividend-Payers for 26-65 years: Yields up to 7% 
10 Natural Resource Inflation-Hedge Issues 
10 Sound Stocks yielding from 7% to 13% 
7 Low-Priced Stocks (below 18) for Appreciation 
The 47 Stocks in this 2-page Report have been selected only after a 
careful appraisal of every debt-free company whose stock is listed on the 


New York Stock Exchange. You will find it most helpful in making new 
investments for either appreciation or increased income. 


Yours with One Months “TRIAL” 


As an introductory offer, we will send this Special Report and the l 
Weekly UNITED Service for one full month to new readers for only 


cai i 4 


For aes onew of en re oe a ee ae ee ee a ee a 
Special 47-Stock | Address ce @ 6 eee oe wate 99 6 ae, oa we Oo ae ae 
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‘UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


; 210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 


coupon and mail 
NOW with $1! 
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SAFEWAY STORES 


INCORPORATED 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safeway 
Stores, Incorporated, on October 11, 
1950, declared a quarterly and an 
extra dividend on the Company’s $5 
Par Value Common Stock and regular 
quarterly dividends on the 4% Pre- 
ferred Stock and 5% Preferred Stock. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 60c per share. 
The additional extra dividend is 30c 
per share. Both dividends are payable 
December 14, 1950 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
December 4, 1950. 

The Dividend on the 4% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.00 per share 
and on the 5% Preferred Stock at the 
rate of $1.25 per share. Both pre- 
ferred dividends are payable January 
1, 1951 to stockholders of record at 


the close of business December 4, 1950. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 


October 11, 1950. 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


94th CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 


The Directors of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc. have declared a dividend of 
fifty cents (50¢) per share on the 
outstanding Common Stock pay- 
able December 1, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business November 9, 1950. 


CURTISS C. COLEMAN 
October 26, 1950 Treasurer 











COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


Preferred Dividend 

The Board of Directors at 
a meeting held October 11, 
1950, declared a quarterly 
dividend of $1.06% per 
share on the $4.25 Cumula- 
tive Preferred Stock of the 
company, payable Novem- 
ber 15, 1950, to stockhold- 
ers of record November 1, 
1950. 





Common Dividends 


The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a dividend of fifty (SO¢) cents per share, 
and an extra dividend of twenty-five (25¢) 
cents per share, on its Common Stock, both 
dividends payable on November 9, 1950. to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on October 26, 1950. 
A. SCHNEIDER, 

Vice-Pres. and Treas. 

October 11, 1950. 





MARKET COMMENT 





No one should be surprised if we have 
a less vigorous stock market before 
long. 

Inflation always runs a zig-zag rather 
than an even course. Since mid-sum- 
mer, it has demonstrated a lot of “zig,” 
and some “zag” is overdue. 

Heretofore, when the Federal Reserve 
authorities have adopted a deflationary 
attitude as vigorous as that now being 
followed, the aftermath has been a sag 
in both the business index and in 
stocks. 

This column, so far as the inter- 
mediate trend is concerned, is pro- 
gressively less bullish as the market 
advances. 

In the long run, however, we do not 
think the Federal Reserve authorities 
(or anything else) can prevent infla- 
tionary phenomena from going much 
further. 

We draw a distinction between the 
near-term (next three to five months) 
outlook and the long-range (one to five 
years ) outlook. 

Implementing this projection in in- 
vestment policy, it is suggested that 
traders and short-term speculators be- 
come more cautious and seek more cash 
as the market rises; but that long-pull 
investors maintain a rather fully in- 
vested position. 

Nervous speculators probably will 
see enough market irregularity some 
time between now and the end of 
January to make them uncomfortable; 
but cool-headed investors, especially if 
they own good quality stocks, probably 
will be glad, after it is all over, that 
they did not try to be “too smart” by 
trading in and out to catch inter- 
mediate price changes. 

The long-term investor has obstacles 
against him when he tries to scalp in- 
termediate profits. Thus: 

(1) He must pay a capital gains tax 
which reduces his capital for reinvest- 
ment by the extent of the tax; (2) he 
loses the income from dividends while 
he is out of the stock; (8) he probably 
will neither sell at the top of the rise 
nor buy back at the bottom of the de- 
cline, so the best he can hope for is a 
fraction of the theoretical advantage of 
trading in and out; (4) psychologically 
he threatens to defeat his aims by be- 
coming, even temporarily, a_ trader 
rather than an investor; and (5) if he 
does make a good turn, he gets over- 
confident about his trading prowess and 
sooner or later does something “too 











smart.” 
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by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Change in market tempo 


The “big” money is made in the 
stock market by buying the right stocks 
and keeping them. 

Has any in-and-out trader, over the 
years, done as well as he could have 
done by holding stocks like Interna 
tional Business Machines, International 
Paper, Sears, Roebuck & Co., and 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
through thick and thin? 

The curse of investment in stocks js 
that the people who own them think 
too much about price and too little 
about value. If the stock investor does 
not look at the newspaper every night, 
he will feel a lot more comfortable and 
regard his ownership in equities more 
like a commitment in real estate or a 
commitment in a private business. 

One of the most complicated prob- 
lems facing many investors is what to 
do with General Motors. 

Of the approximately 435,000 people 
who own the stock, probably at least 
434,000 own it at a profit, and at least 
400,000 at very large profit. The cost 
to the investor of at least 95% of all the 
stock owned probably is less than $30 
to $40 a share on the split-up shares. 
Probably more than half of the stock 
issued stands the holder less than 50% 
of today’s market value. 

How much is General Motors worth 
earning $5 a share and paying $9 
How much is it worth earning $7 and 
paying $4? 

How about the man who paid $30 
for the stock? If he sells it at 50 and 


pays a 25% capital gains tax, he really | 


is realizing only 45. If he owns it at 
20 and sells it at 50, he really is realiz- 
ing only 42%. Will he be able to buy 
back at a profit stock in which he 
realizes only 42%, and how big will the 
profit be? He must add to the cost of 
selling his brokerage commissions out 
and back in, and the dividends he will 
lose. 

I don’t know the answer. If I thought 
we were entering a big bear market, it 
would be easy—but I can’t see any re 
bear market for a long time. 

In event of a nearby correction, what 
stocks would suffer most? 

As always, the ones which have gone 
up most recently. What ones would suf- 
fer least? The ones which have ad- 
vanced least. 

That makes me think that the back- 
ward Utilities may be good stocks t0 
own over the near-term and that the 
more speculative Rails might be good 
ones to sell. If the general psychological 
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environment is to be less inflationary 
(temporarily), people may feel better 
about the utilities, and thus far utility 
earnings are holding up remarkably 
well. Many good utilities are offering a 
dividend return of 54% to 64%, and of- 
fering such a return on dividends that 
look well protected. 

The fundamental reason for any tem- 
porary market setback we might get 
here would be deflationary credit 
policies. 

But there are other things that may 
be cited as excuses. One is the probable 
results of the coming elections. Another 
might be a “peace scare.” Another 
might be a temporary business dip, 
timed in between recent abnormally 
heavy consumer buying and the be- 
ginning of the full impact of armament 
production. Another might be higher 
margin requirements on stocks. 

It would be strange, indeed, if the 
credit authorities restricted credit on 
housing, automobiles and television sets 
and let the investor off Scot free. 
“Accidents” are pretty sure to happen 
to a market which has gone up so much 
for so long as this one. These “acci- 
dents” are exceedingly difficult to 
“time,” and usually occur at a time 
when most people are bullish and the 
market is going at the rate of 3 million 
shares a day or more. 

I can hear readers asking: “What 
shall I buy now?” Before making any 
fresh suggestions, I think it would be 
consistent to wait and see if the phi- 
losophy in this column is approximately 
correct. It may be “all wet.” 

Perhaps by the time this gets into 
print, the market will be higher and 


. more active, and there will be more 


dissenters. That will strengthen my 
case, é 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 














Handbook for Investors! 


“THE STOCK MARKET— 


BASIC GUIDE FOR INVESTORS” 


By JOSEPH MINDELL 


428 Subjects . . . 320 Pages .. . Charts 
37 Chapters .. . Glossary ... Index 


Here at last is a practical working tool for 
judging the news and other factors affecting 
security prices, for selecting most promising in- 
dustries and soundest companies, for detecting 
the basic trend of the market and for spotting 
major market tops and major market bottoms. 

Use it with confidence—with profit. It should 
prove one of the soundest investments you ever 
made. Price $5 in U. S. Canada and Foreign, 
$6. Fill in and return coupon below. Money 
back if not satisfied. 





Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.08% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 3 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.88% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 12 


The Board of Directors has author- 
ized the payment of the following 
quarterly dividends: 


2514 cents per share on the 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.08% Series, payable November 
30, 1950, to stockholders of record eines sel aia aries a daamnremeitiieiias 
on November 5, 1950; book “THE STOCK MARKET—Basic Guide 

3014 cents per share on the Sor Envestent 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.88% Series, payable November 
30, 1950, to stockholders of record 
on November 5, 1950. 





B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Check Choice: (On N. Y. C. Orders Add 2%) 


(] Enclosed is $5 (Ship Book Prepaid) 
0) Bill me for $5.25 (Handling Charge of 25¢) 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 
October 20, 1950 


























Burroughs 


200TH AND 201ST CONSECUTIVE 
CASH DIVIDENDS 


A quarterly dividend of twenty 
cents ($20) a share and an extra 
dividend of ten cents ($.10) a share 
have been declared upon the stock 
of BurroucHs AppING MACHINE 
Company, payable Dec. 9, 1950 to 
shareholders of record at the close 
of business Nov. 10, 1950. 


SHELDON F. HALL, Secretary. 


Detroit, Michi 
4 gan 
October 18, 1950 
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GLENWAY 


CONTOU 


IT TAKES JUST FIVE 
MINUTES TO RELAX 


—Cradled in nature’s most 
comfortable reclining posi- 
tions, in the new “Contou- 
Rest” chair. 
The position of the legs j-~ 
above the heart greatly aids .--3>----5 
circulation, and gives the ‘w™’osmow 
heart a much needed rest. 
Note that there is an adjust- 
ment, easily accomplished, to 
lower reclining position. 

ContouRest is a beautifully 
ig age gs It is a wonderful Christmas gift for 

en, Livi oom or Bed- 
room. a aaa in a va- to "ae * ContouRest™ 


| i $ is featured by Barker Bros., the World’s 
riety of colors with matching largest Home Furnishings store. 
wood trim. 


a S T WINS THE BATTLE AGAINST 
TENSION AND HEART STRAIN 















ORDER BY DECEMBER Ist... TO ASSURE CHRISTMAS DELIVERY 


To GLENWAY PRODUCTS, 14428 Oxnard Street, Van Nuys, California. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a “‘ContouRest” with the understanding that my money will 
be promptly refunded if I am not completely satisfied. I want mine in: 








1] Mohawk Red (1 Morocco Brown 0 Steel Gray 
‘ (J Chartreuse Forest Green L) Kelly Green 
With Wood trim of: 
( Mahogany 0) Walnut () Blonde (0 Ebony 
IG vin. 56 6 xb ocd tEsede 6s Seek token in ae Ps, iis Jendst hs < chee Gis ve cb eudewnes 


Freight and packing charges are paid by Glenway. 
Send $125, or pay the expressman on deiivery of your “ContouRest.” 








November 1, 1950 
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Dow SIGNAL 


Right or wrong, this time? 


Market Action, not a Dow service, in 
an analysis described as “fascinating”, 
helps you answer the above question. 
For this very important analysis, plus 
latest market advice and sample unique 
MARKET X-RAY GRAPHS, send only 
$1.00 to Dept. F-11. 


New inquirers only 


MARKET ACTION, «.. 


P. O. Box 986, G.P.O., New York 1, N.Y. 
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We Offer 


INLAND OIL CO. 


Common Stock 


Price 50c Per Share 
Prospectus on request 


WEBER-MILLICAN CO. 


Members Nat’! Ass’n Securities Dealers 
61 Broadway, N. Y.6 BO 9-6163 














ie DIVIDEND NOTICES *» 
DEBENTURE: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the De- 
benture Stock will be paid Nov. 1, 1950, 
to stockholders of record Oct. 24, 1950. 
“A” COMMON and VOTING 


COMMON: A quarterly dividend of 
30 cents per share on the “A” Common 
and Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
Nov. 15, 1950, to stockholders of record 
Oct. 24, 1950. 

A. B. Newhall, Treasurer 
Demnioon Mlanupachuring So. 


Framingham, Mass, 


























The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following quarterly dividend: 
Common Stock 
No. 64, 1854¢ per share 
payable on November 15, 1950, to holders of 
record at close of business October 20, 1950. 


Dare Parker 


October 5, 1950 Secretary 




















PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 


* 
Common Stock Dividend 
No. 29 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 20c per share 
on Common Stock of the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company, 
payable November 15, 1950, to 
stockholders ef record at the close 
of business October 24, 1950. 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN 
President 


October 17, 1950 














STOCK ANALYSIS 








Three attractive stocks 


Wir Great pleasure I join the staff of 
Forses, America’s leading magazine of 
business. I shall endeavor to aid the 
investor by analyzing and interpreting 
the many factors which affect the value 
of securities, and by making specific 
suggestions of bonds or stocks which, 
under prevailing conditions, appear 
attractive. 

In investment we are not dealing 
with an exact science. It is a rare occa- 
sion when specific developments can be 
predicted with mathematical accuracy. 
Most of the time we have to contend 
with such intangibles as domestic and 
foreign policies, mass psychology, 
sociology, and, of course, economics. 
All these factors must be weighed care- 
fully before security analysis can begin. 

Thi has never been more important 
than at present, when misconceptions 
and oversimplified slogans abound in 
investment thinking. 

It is scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that inflation, or fear of inflation, is 
replacing the menace of communism as 
public enemy number 1. 

The danger of inflation is great, to be 
sure, but it need not be accepted as an 
inevitable certainty any more than a 
third World War should be regarded 
as an inescapable, early prospect. 

In fact, for the next few months we 
have cause to fear deflation more than 
inflation. 

Mortgage and installment restrictions 
that went into effect last month are so 
tough that. they may curtail home 
building and production of automo- 
biles, refrigerators, etc., to a much 
greater extent than may be needed to 
meet the requirements of national 
defense. 

The major inflationary damage was 
done during the two months after the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea when a 
fantastic, even hysterical, buying spree 
swept the country. We applied the 
brakes too late and too hard, thereby 
running the risk of locking the wheels 
of our economy and skidding into a 
recession. 

In the light of this possibility, and 
particularly in view of the present high 
level of stock prices, the prudent in- 
vestor should be cautious rather than 
aggressive at this juncture. 

Regardless of whether or not we are 
to experience further serious deprecia- 
tion of the dollar’s buying power, the 
tax-favored oil industry is in a strong 
position and sound oil stocks should be 
the backbone of the investment port- 
folio. 


40 


The common stock of Lion Oil jg 
such an issue. While not a giant like 
Standard Oil, Gulf, Texas, etc., Lion 
Oil has been one of the outstanding 
growth situations of the last decade. 
In addition to being a fully integrated 
oil company, Lion is one of the largest 
producers of ammonia in the world and 
probably the lowest cost producer in 
the industry. The chemical division of 
Lion’s business was acquired after the 
war and has proved exceedingly profit. 
able. 

The company also has a major stake 
in the fabulous West Texas oil field in 
Scurry County, where it has now com- 
pleted the 114th consecutive producing 
well out of a possible 140. This year’s 
earnings should be at an all-time high 
of close to $6 a share. For the nine 
months to September 30, Lion eared 
$4.45 against $2.75 last year. The $2 
dividend provides a yield of better than 
5% on the present price, under 40. 

The $90 million spent in recent years 
by Western Union for mechanization 
and modernization of its facilities is be- 
ginning to pay off in a big way. With 
revenues just about unchanged, West- 
ern Union succeeded in the eight 
months to August 31, 1950, in earning 
a net profit of $4,800,000, in bold con- 
trast with the $5,200,000 loss suffered 
in the same period of 1949. This $10 
million improvement (which includes 
non-recurring credits of $920,000) isa 


remarkable accomplishment, and it is J 


likely that this year’s profit will rise 
above $7 a share. 

Having solved its debt maturity 
problems, Western Union should re 


sume dividend payments shortly, pos | 


sibly, quarterly. While the stock must 
still be regarded as speculative, mech 
anization seems to have licked the com 
pany’ notorious high labor factor 
Some day Western Union may regai! 
its former investment standing. 

One of the beneficiaries of increased 
retail sales after Korea has _ bee! 
Gamble-Skogmo, whose 511 retail 
stores enjoyed a sales boost of over 20 
in the third quarter. A small loss i 
curred in 1949 resulted in omission 
dividend payments on the commod, 
following regular distributions sine 
1930. But earnings this year should 
exceed $1.50 per share and the © 
sumption of payments may be consid: 
ered late this month. The comm, 
which sold as high as 18% in 1947 and 
above its present price (8%) in evel 
year since then, has good speculativt 
possibilities. 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 
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ON THE BOOKSHELF 





Automotive Transportation In Industry 


Attempts to transfer industrial auto- 
motive transportation from the realm 
of confusion to the status of a “science.” 
The first part of the volume compares 
cost and efficiency of the three princi- 
pal forms of business transportation— 
company ownership of vehicles, fleet 
leasing, and employee ownership. Sec- 
ond part is a manual of instruction for 
establishing a well-managed fleet pro- 
gram (by Samuel J. Lee; Falcon Press, 
Chicago, $5). 












Making The Most of 
Your Investment Dollar 

A beginner’s manual to bonds and 
stocks, this is a brief yet concisive cov- 
erage of the investment field. Ranging 
from detailed definitions of the different 
securities to sensible methods of in- 
vestment planning, the book’s presenta- 
tion is crystal clear and well organized. 
Outlining, step by step, the buying and 
selling of securities, the text is explicit 
in showing the most suitable means of 
evaluating stocks and bonds, under- 
standing financial reports, and inter- 
preting financial news (by George F. 
Shaskan, Jr. & Contributors; Shaskan 
& Co., New York, $1). 
















The Home Education of A Boy 


A breezy collection of magazine 
articles written by a father on the home 
education of his son from the age of 
three to twenty-three. Emphasizes the 
importance of a practical education to 
supplement formal schooling. Author 
tells how he inculcated his son with an 
appreciation of organization, planning, 
financial, and other values prerequisite 
to a “confident, useful, well-rounded 
life” (by William B. Barrett, The Up- 
degraff Press, Ltd., Scarsdale, New 
York, $2). 












The Prudential 


Patronizing biography of one of the 
largest life insurance companies. The 
book traces its growth from a “peculiar 
little company” founded in Newark in 
1875 to a mutual organization with 26 
million policyholders in 1950 spread 
all over North America. Smoothing over 
some of the rough spots (e.g., the New 
York State investigation of the insur- 
ance companies in 1905), the authors 
throw an often incisive light on the 
complicated growth of insurance com- 
Panies as part of “big business.” Al- 
though the biographical accounts of 
Prudential’s top men, especially of its 
founder, John F. Dryden, are mostly 
of a high caliber, the book often reads 
like a Prudential insurance brochure. 
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_ In scorninc the employee publication, the editors 








Forbes Rates Employee Publications 


Employee 
Company and Management’s Reader- Crafts- 
Publication Score Interest manship Final Score 


American Brake Shoe Co> 
Brake Shoe News 
(July-Aug.) 84 83 87 84 

(8,150 employees) 
Interesting 20-page book has a wide variety of facial expression but 
not much character. Presentations lack color and drama. “People” 
could certainly use more of this. Editor's corner, exec message, and 
“Large Ansco Order” are good. Cover is, too. Reisbeck pix and 
story has what it takes. 


Central National 

Bank of Richmond 

News (Aug. 26) 88 86 79 86 

(125) 

- ~~ This low-budget publication is doing an effective job. Makeup and 
content tackled intelligently, with surprising amount of diversity for 
size. Has company-info stories, editorial on hoarding, branch news, 


humor, tips on dealing with public, sport items, and personals. Nice 


re going. 
Deep Rock Oil Co. : 
Log (Aug.) a 90 88 87 88 


ae 


(1,200) 
“Cracking Good Plant,” excellent. Although this story covers six 
pages, subheads, pix, charts, and box break it up into interesting 
“shorts,” each with a specific focus. “$$$ for Your Ideas,” nice 
presentation of a liberal plan. Think you slipped in “Oil Pay Off” by 
not telling finaneial story. “Hungry Gulls” reprint smart. 


Dan Dungan Oil Transport Co. 

Dugan Doings (June) 82 85 81 83 

(200) 
Once again we're happy to give an “A” for effort to a publication 
servicing few employees. This four-pager is chummy, covers a fair 
amount of ground, does a good communications job. “Dan Portrays 
Dugantown” is novel exec message, and the “shorts” complimenting 
drivers are laudable. 


United Fruit Co. 

Unifruitco (Sept.) 72 84 80 80 

(10,000) 
This 64-page book is difficult to rate. With many employees in 
Latin America, and a large percentage of these being Latin Ameri- 
cans, the publication does not lend itself to the Fores yardstick. 
Contains both English and Spanish text. Shortcomings: too many 
personals (66%), yet little mention of L.A. nationals in company’s 
employ. Also, no stories of L.A. operations. Good: Spanish-English 
lessons, “Columbia,” “Going to Work,” and “Jobber Serviceman.” 


rate management’s technique of spotlighting com- 
pany problems, employee services, and the re- 
wards of enterprise. Spreading understanding of 
the inter-dependence of company, community 
and employee is, from the ForBes viewpoint, the 
publication’s No. 1 editorial objective. 

Craving understanding itself, management 
must also try to understand its employees—their 
desire for recognition, their fear of insecurity, 
their normal curiosity about fellow-workers. Copy 
and pictures featuring employees and their in- 
terests are also rated. 

Apart from content, the magazine or news 
sheet is judged as an attractive, attention-com- 
pelling production. Layout, illustration, and 
typography are importantly weighed in the final 
scoring of each publication. 

By calling attention to good points and suggesting means of improvement, 
Forses hopes to help industry to utilize fully this tool of employee relations. 





Deep Rock Oil's “Log” 











Thoughts . 
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ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


There will one day spring from the 
brain of science a machine or force so 
terrible in its potentialities, so absolute- 
ly terrifying, that even man, the fighter, 
who will dare torture and death in 
order to inflict it, will be appalled, and 
so will abandon war forever. 

—THomas A. EDISON. 


Every human life involves an un- 
fathomable mystery, for man is the rid- 
dle of the universe, and the riddle of 
man in his endowment with personal 
capacities. The stars are not so strange 
as the mind that studies them, analyzes 
their light, and measures their distance. 

—Harry E. Fospicx. 


Hate never builds anything: it can 
only blast. Every beautiful thing has 
been loved into being. 

—JosePpH Fort NEWTON. 


What are the aims which are at the 
same time our duties? They are the per- 
fecting of ourselves, and the happiness 
of others. —KanrT. 


Just as a tree bears year after year 
the same fruit and yet fruit which is 
each year new, so must all permanently 
valuable ideas be continually born 
again in thought. We are like springs 
of water which no longer run because 
they have not been watched and have 
gradually become choked with rubbish. 

—ALBERT SCHWEITZER. 


In twenty minutes the vaudeville 
actor must make good—or fail. In the 
great vaudeville of the Universe your 
little act and mine will average only 
about 60 years—much less time, com- 
paratively, than the actor has in which 
to make an impression. 

So we must put our best into our 
“turn” if we want to stand well with 
the Booking Office at the end of the 
season. —Jernry P. FLEISHMAN. 


Don’t let yesterday use up too much 
of today. —Brake SHOE YARDSTICKS. 


American inventiveness and produc- 
tivity or even the development of the 
hydrogen bomb, will not suffice to 
compensate for the loss of national 
spirit. We need to regain confidence 
in our heritage as a people and a 
dynamic faith in God. 

—JouHN SUTHERLAND BonneELL, D.D. 


Oh, the comfort, the inexpressible 
comfort, of feeling safe with a person 
—having neither to weigh thoughts nor 
measure words, but pouring them all 
right out, just as they are, chaff and 
grain together, certain that a faithful 
hand will take and sift them, keep 
what is worth keeping and with the 
breath of kindness blow the rest away. 

—DinaH MULOCK. 


Live your life so that whenever you 
lose you are ahead. §—Wux RoceEns. 


I would ask three simple things, if 
one wishes to get on. I would ask him 
to improve his speech, to improve his 
manners, and to improve his standards 
of taste—NicHoLas Murray BUTLER. 


It doesn’t pay to say too much when 
you are mad enough to choke, for the 
word that stings the deepest is the 
word that’s never spoke. Let the other 
fellow wrangle till the storm has blown 
away, then he'll do a heap of thinking 
‘bout the things you didn’t say. 

—James Wuitcos RILey. 


When you come to a good book, ask 
yourself, “Am I inclined to work as a 
miner would?” The metal you are in 
search of being the author's mind or 
meaning, his words are as the rock 
which you have to crush and smelt in 
order to get at it. —Joun Ruskin. 


There is a growing sense of brother- 
hood among the world’s peoples, a feel- 
ing that they must work together, trade 
together and even worship together if 
they are to have peace. There are signs 
of a deepening of the religious life, a 
desire for greater church unity and a 
feeling of dependence upon God’s pow- 
er and mercy. —FRANKLIN CoLE, D.D. 


Character is that which reveals moral 
purpose, exposing the class of things a 
man chooses or avoids. —ARISTOTLE. 


There is a time in every man’s ed 
cation when he arrives at the conyig | 
tion that envy is ignorance; that imi, 
tion is suicide; that he must ta 
himself for better, for worse, as hj 
portion; that though the wide univer 
is full of good, no kernel of nourishing 
corn can come to him but through hij 
toil bestowed on that plot of grom 
which is given to him to till. 

—RaLpeH WALDO EMEns0x, 


I think, therefore I am.—DeEscarty, 


Money may be the husk of may 
things, but not the kernel. It brings yo 
food, but not appetite; medicine, but 
not health; acquaintance, but no 
friends; servants, but not loyalty; days 
of joy, but not peace or happiness. 

—HENRIK Issey. 


Children have more need of modes 
than of critics. —Jousenr. 


Exactness in little duties is a wor 
derful source of cheerfulness. —Fasm 


Conviction brings a silent, indefin- 
able beauty into faces made of th 
commonest clay; the devout worshipper 
at any shrine reflects something of it 
golden glow. —BAaLzac. 


No cross, no crown.—WILLIAM PEny. 


Have you not learned that not stocks 
or bonds or stately houses or product 
of mill or field are our country? Iti 
a spiritual thought that is in our minds 

—BENJAMIN HARrRISsOs. 





NOW AVAILABLE | 


Handsome new volume of more than 
3,000 “Thoughts” gathered from this | 
page over the last 33 years. 544 | 
attractively-designed pages printed | 
on rich antique stock. Beautifully | 
bound with stained top. Gilt foil 
stamping. Ideal gift. Order now. | 
Regular edition $5. Deluxe edition, 
simulated Spanish leather binding 
with 24 carat gold stamping, also, if | 
you wish, your own or recipient's 
name stamped in similar gold, and 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. On re- 
quest, either edition autographed by 
B. C. Forbes. 
sent if desired. 


| 
| 
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Gift announcements 
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A Text. 


Sent in by Paul E. Cooper, Dal- 
lastown, Pa. What’s your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 





Beware of false prophets, which come to 
you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they 
are ravening wolves. Ye shall know them 
by their fruits. 


—Mattuew 7:15, 16 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 
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ore CoLbeagued on i muita > 


The users of the soldering gun of course have no idea 
of the amount of testing and investigation that was 
necessary in order to make the device practical and 
advantageous for them. This is true of practically 
every product, whether it be a super-accurate labora- 
tory balance for which Revere may supply metals, 
this soldering gun, or an automobile which may con- 
tain many pounds of Revere Copper, Brass and 
Bronze to assure satisfactory operation. 

The point of this story is that Revere’s interest in 
your problems by no means ends 










































with the receipt of an order. It may 
well precede the order, and be 
maintained through very practical 
cooperation until you, as well as 
we, are convinced that the require- 
ments of manufacture and use have 
been met to the maximum degree. 
This practice of cooperation be- 
tween suppliers and manufacturers 
is rather common throughout in- 
dustry. The paper mill and pack- 
age maker will gladly work out 
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any 
you 
but , 
nt «Temper or hardness is one of the important physical 
jays characteristics of a metal, because it affects both 
. manufacturing processes, and the service given by 
‘the finished product. Manufacturers are generally 
desi aware of this fact, and the more complicated the 
ert./ piece and the fabrication methods, the more attention 
is paid to temper and annealing. However, it is often 
wot: =the case that an apparently simple part may require 
EH equally thorough consideration. Such was the case 
lef. With an electric soldering “gun,” which uses a 36- 
t them inch copper rod as the secondary 
ippr ff of the transformer and a smaller 
of is rod for the tip. It is necessary for 
LI the rod to be sufficiently rigid, yet 
Penx at the same time it must be soft 
enough so that during fabrication, 
stocks involving shearing, coining and 
oduct bending, the metal will not break, 
Its split or crack. A certain temper of 
minds. : : 
nusox.ae 10d was tried, and became twisted 
during fabrication, which made it 
| difficult to assemble and interfered 
'— in other ways with the manufac- 
ne | ture and use of the device. The 
this | cure turned out to be a slightly harder temper, hard 
be — enough to prevent the twist, but not hard enough to 
Fall § ‘esult in fractures during fabrication. Proper temper 
foil |B was the key to a perfect job, not only for the trans- 
now. |@ former secondary, but also for the soldering tip itself, 
iaing | which likewise has to be coined, punched, and 
so, if | formed into the necessary shape. 
jent’s | Says the manufacturer: “In addition to being ex- 
- '§ ‘temely helpful in arriving at the proper tempers, 
d by | Revere also recommended that we specify our rod 
nents |@ in multiple lengths, and thus save considerable on 
'§ Scrap. They were also helpful in solving the problem 
——§ of attaching the brass sleeve to the secondary rod.” 
ose 
ae 
me to 
y they 
them 










with you the best material for your 
packages, for example. If you buy chemicals, the 
chemists may come up with something better or 
cheaper for your purposes, or suggest an advanta- 
geous shift in processing. There are many different 
types of rubber and rubber-like substances, and of 
glass, wood, plastics. You cannot be expected to know 
all about everything you buy, nor is it necessary. Sim- 
ply permit your suppliers to work out with you, in 
full knowledge of your problems, the specification 
and fabrication of the material best suited for your 
needs. No matter what you make nor from whom you 
buy, the opportunity to benefit by the knowledge of 
your suppliers is always open to you. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


* ww * 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 











Some simple facts about 


DIABETES 


Diabetes is a condition in which the body 
is unable to utilize properly the sugars and 
starches in food. This condition is due to 
a deficiency in the body’s supply of insulin. 
However, the use of insulin, made from the 
pancreas of animals, has made the treat- 
ment of diabetes increasingly effective. As 


a result, diabetics usually live long and 
nearly normal lives. In fact, life expectancy 
for the average diabetic today is double 
what it was before insulin was discovered, 


and has increased even more for young 
diabetics. 
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RESEARCH promises more effective treatments for diabetics 


Medical science is constantly im- 
proving the treatment of diabetes. 
Different types of insulin, which vary 
in speed and duration of action, have 
been developed to meet the varying 
requirements of patients. A new type 
of insulin, now under trial, combines 
fast action with long-lasting effect. 


There is continuing research on 
other phases of the disease. Work 
with radioactive isotopes and other 
studies offer the hope for further 
progress in treatment, and perhaps 
for the prevention of some cases of 
the disease, 














DETECTION is quick, and easily accomplished 


Sugars and starches cannot be util- 
ized satisfactorily by the untreated 
diabetic. As a result, sugar appears 
in the urine. Having periodic medical 
examinations that include a check 
for diabetes helps to insure early diag- 
nosis. If proper treatment is started 
at once, serious complications can 
usually be avoided. 

One recent survey showed that for 


every 4 persons known to have dia- 
betes there were 3 others who had it 
without knowing it. It is now possible 
for anyone who suspects diabetes to 
make a simple, inexpensive test at 
home for sugar in the urine. Kits for 
this test may be obtained at most 
drug stores. If the results of the test 
are positive, a doctor should be con- 
sulted for a complete examination, 











TREATMENT is largely the patient’s responsibility 


Most doctors agree that the dia- 
betic himself largely determines his 
own future. Cooperation between 
patient and doctor, of course, is es- 
sential. Only the physician can de- 
termine whether or not insulin is re- 
quired, and in what dosage. He will 
also prescribe proper diet and advise 
about necessary exercise. 

Once the correct treatment is es- 
tablished, however, continued suc- 


cessful control of the disease depends 
mainly on the patient. He should be 
careful and faithful in following the 
prescribed instructions, and he 
should be alert for signs of possible 
complications. If the average diabetic 
observes these and other precautions, 
he can usually look forward to living 
a long life with almost undiminished 
activity. 
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Metropolitan 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Mapison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1950——METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Life 


TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees will bene- 
fit from understanding these important facts 
about diabetes. 
send you enlarged copies of this advertise- 
ment — suitable for use on your bulletin 
boards. 


Metropolitan will gladly 








